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( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” ' 
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( ) Send me new Ditto Workbook Catalog 1 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me : 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary (_ ) ' 
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Intermediate (_ ) Junior High School ( ) 4 
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DITTO, Inc. 
2201 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


ECONOMY PLUS w#/ 


NEW 


DITTO RS 


GELATIN DUPLICATOR 





Reproduces pencil, pen and ink or 
typewritten originals. Every school needs 25 to 100 
copies of school materials—and here’s the quickest, 
surest and most economical way yet devised to get them. 


For Schools, Especially 

The new Ditto R-5 is a miracle of speed, velvety action and 
wide versatility—using pencil, pen and ink or typed orig- 
inals, or any combination of the three—reproducing 50 
to 70 bright copies per minute—in one to eight colors at 
once—on paper ranging in size from 3” x 7” to 842” x 14”. 
You need it and can use it every hour of every day! Mail 
the coupon for details! 


COPIES COST LESS Prawings, graphs and sketches 
Bibliographies 


THAN 5¢ PER Shorthand samples 
HUNDRED, FOR Mape 


Music scores 


Examination questions Lectures 

Lesson sheets Athletic schedules 

Primary problems Dramatic club manuscripts 
Laboratory materials Notices of meetings 

School newspapers Office forms 

Objective tests Instructions to teachers 

Study outlines Reports to Board of Education 


5c Per 100 Copies— Lowest Cost Duplication! 


Fast! Sharp and Bright! 8 Colors! Foolproof! 





ork Books \ 


Ditto, Incorporated, provides more than 50 work 
books printed in Ditto reproducing ink. 25 new ones 
this school year! Teachers, the nation over, agree 
that these authoritative Ditto work books are like 
“invisible teachers” for each pupil—reducing lesson 
preparation and paper marking, and speeding the 
learning process. Get free classroom samples and 


catalog! 
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SUBSCRIPTION WITH 


Cranet H ming way 


NEW NOVEL 


"Tor Whom the Bell Toth,’ 





A BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION... 
A BOOK NO THOUGHTFUL READER WILL CARE TO MISS 


—OR YOU CAN BEGIN WITH ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER SELECTIONS 











pS 
William Saroyan's ncw Willa Cather’s now tions Franz Werfel’s cow novel Jan Struther, with mas. Van Wyck Brooks’ 1 
book, MY NAMI I RAM 15 AVPPHIIRA AND THI 1AVI IMBIZ/ITD i in, os the MINIVIK, 1 aoncw autho ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMBEi 
a delightful puckish picture GIR! is her first book in Club’s December book. a to Americans instantly is, in the opinion of many 
of a small boy which, we tive ' Phe scene is pre mayoiticent character study and widely totroduced, a even more absorbing thar 
hia i hunch, may wo the Civil Wa Vireinia; im of a lowly woman that o many authors have been The Flou ni j J 
way of Clarence Day's Life lubitably as wood a decad leaves one comforted and in the past, when her book England. It was our judy 
Wath Lather ti tenlay ns ! wa hosen on i t ie for Septembe 
A FREE COPY TO EW people realize chat writers who now have be In addition, there is a yreat money-saving, More otter 
| come as famous as Pearl Buck, Clarence Day, than not- as the writers and books mentioned above dem 
. ¥ ° , > i] 
NEW MEMBERS | Stephen Vincent Benét, Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, onstrate -our judges’ choices are books you find yourselt 
. / 
John Steinbeck, J. B. Priestley. and a score of others little buying anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you 


| less known -were first introduced to a nation-wide book- buy you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 
e | , : 
the beat articles and features i reading public by having one of their books selected, and During 19:10 close to $5,000,000 worth of free books 
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then distributed to every tiny corner of the country, by (retail value) were given to the Club’s members—given, 
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the past 18 e€Qrs- the Book-of-the-Month Club not sold! You pay no ye irly sum to belony to the Book 
Y Fully a million perspicacious book-readers in the of-the-Month Club, You pay nothing, except for th 
* the ) f ’ Di T families which use the Book-ot-the-Month Club service wok» you buy and you pay for these no more than 
WA sa ba | now rely upon it to keep themselves from missing the the regular retail price (frequently less) plus 10¢ for 
\ new books they are really interested in, postaze and other mailing charges. Your-only obligation 
, ; - is to buy four books-of-the-month a year from the Club 
IN A SINGLE BOOK =m i lime and again you buy the “book-of-the-month ; 
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whose range of interests is as wide as life itself. You receive a carefully written report about the book 
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Now! A Valuable New Aid to your work in Dental Hygiene 
; the Ipana Certificate for Dental Care! 


Ready now. As an award for merit this handsome 
new Ipana Certificate should be a great spur to 
the-interest and enthusiasm of your pupils in your 
dental hygiene program. 


EAR AFTER YEAR—in schools all over America—the teach- 
Ying of better dental health has been splendidly carried on 
by thousands of teachers. Ipana has been proud to have played 
its part in this great educational program—is proud to extend 
its work with the new Ipana Certificate for Dental Care! 

This handsome Certificate, in full color, is ready for your use 
during the new term. We believe it will arouse each chiid’s 
desire to excel—will increase the effectiveness of your dental 
health drills. 

Beautifully designed, in full color, this Ipana Certificate is an 
award to be presented to the ten pupils with the best records 
for brushing their teeth and massaging their gums, It carries 
pictures and instructions in dental care, and should be an aid 
to parents in encouraging the continued practice of dental 
health habits. 

Write today for the new Ipana Certificate for Dental Care. 
We shall be glad to send 10 Certificates together with a com- 
plete set of the Ipana educational material. Write to Bristol- 
Myers Co., 626A Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., giving the name of your 
school and principal’s or superintendent's name. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by the BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
re ation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
course leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education More than 400 educa- 
t many of national and international repu- 
tation plu the Univer ity’ great library 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity Iwo terms the 


eginning with registration Monday and 
16 and 17 


nd term, Mon lay, July 28 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 


registration for 


715 Administration Bldg. 























OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Nature 
history all educational 
ubjects are covered by the 


Study, 


S.V.E. collection of 
chrome Slides. 


Koda- 



















DEPT. 2 TI. 


WITH 


geography, 


S.V.1 Pri- Purpose Projector Model 
100 Watts, for showing Victurols, 
tSmm. filmatrips, and 2 in, x 2 in 

Ideal for classroom use Many 

tyles and sizea, + Write for catalog 


SOCIETY for VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 EAST OHIO ST. 


FACTS VISUALIZED 
PICTUROLS ano 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


learning becomes 
Picturols offer pic- 


remembered because 


Write today for catalogs on Picturols, 










CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Make Lasting Impressions 


Facts are 
such a fascinating adventure. 
tures for projection in their most convenient form. 
In one tiny roll, you can bring to your class all the 
views needed for illustrating a complete lesson. The 
new S.V.E. collection of brilliant 2 in. x 2 in. Ko- 
dachrome color slides, makes every subject more 
interesting. 
other filmstrips and the recently added 2 in. x 2 in. 
Kodachrome slides. 


Shown Life-Size with 
Convenient S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector 





WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB ? % 





$1260 to $2100 FIRST YEAR /-Faanniin inst., Devt. 230, Rochester, N.Y. 
MEN — WOMEN 


yy 
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PREPARE NOW FOR 1941 x 
EXAMINATIONS 
N 


Big Opportunity for Teachers 


Gentlemen: Rush _ to 
/ charge, 32 page book with list 


Advise me also 
@ hours, work, vacation, ete. 
& how to qualify for a position. 
A 
/ 


Tell 


Jame 


32 Page Civil Service Book—FREE / Address 
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me without 


of 


U. S. Government big paid positions. 
regarding salaries, 


me 
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OW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pege WHEN showing children how 

to draw the flag, talk about the 
seven red stripes first. Draw the one 
at the top, then the one at the bot- 
tom, and then the one at the bottom 
of the union. Next draw two red 
stripes between cach pair of the red 
stripes already drawn. An casy way 
of making the stripes is to paste strips 
of red paper in the proper positions on 
a white rectangle. Then mount this 
rectangle on poster paper. 

If the poster is drawn on dark blue 
paper, and the flag is made in colors, 
the broad white lettering will pre- 
sent a striking contrast. 


“9° PRICKING this valentine may 
interest some children in lace. 
If they want to bring samples of lace, 
a very interesting exhibit may be 
made by pinning them on dark blue, 
purple, or dark green backgrounds. 
Some children may have lanterns 
which show hammered designs. It is 
but one step from pricking a valen- 
tine to hammering designs in copper, 
tin, or brass. 


Pege OTHER suggestions for using 

this framework are a streetcar, 
greenhouse, fruit stand, public mar- 
ket, schoolhouse, and creamery. The 
cut-paper medium will be a good one 
for making the signs because the let- 
ters will stand out plainly. 


Psge CHILDREN learn to design 
well by trying to make many 
designs, but all of them cannot be 
made on cloth because of the expense. 
In this problem the red, white, and 
blue color scheme has been used. The 
children will do well to notice how 
much this color scheme is used in 
1941 because of patriotic enthusiasm. 
They will learn, by observation, the 
results obtained by using any one 
color in large and small quantities. 


Sovee NO MEDIUM is better for 

teaching design than cut pa- 
per because the details must be 
omitted. Children tend to draw too 
many little naturalistic lines which 
detract from the design. 

Cut paper is a useful medium 
when expensive materials are to be 
used for a wall hanging or for cur- 
tains. Children can first make a 
cut-paper wall (Continued on page 5) 
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T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, st 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | the chil 
ranging 
points <¢ 
14 PATTERNS 4 FEBRUAR| Hess 
ASSROOM BORDERS) Gamat 
of one, 
Saat Gear Gece Gaui ter Sandie ranged | 
and coloring from pattern drawings Can 
also be used for plain art work. Pattern Some 
eet consist of 14 different com my 
interchangeable, 10-inch high special sign cos 
Washington's Birthday and Valentine Day motifs for Faw - 
ary, with full coloring instructions Decorative, intereray a girl W 
instructive, easy to use Special price to introduce au me» + 
rial 25 postpaid for set of 14 patterns. Satistacton pare tront of 
teed of money refunded. Order NOW direct from publisher ® 
that you will receive your set in time for February a old-fash 
GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK C0 made fr 
Box 14, Fresno, Calif. 
Page 
2° O 
er 
print o 
EARNINGS...$  success...$...NeW|B ‘td and 
IDEAS! Iet master teachers guide and cae fi 
pes be mail, .— py Possewes Succes print t 
u essons are simple and complete 2 
*YOUR INSTRUMENT Sample lessons | st! nother 
Check course: Piano, Harmony, Voice, Publ stripes 
School Music, Violin, Trumpet, Mandolin, Gur : , 
tar, Saxophone Clarinet, Accordion Surprising striped 
low cost. Fasy payments. — FREE catal age 
Write Dept. 110-U, East 53rd St., Chiew | or broy 
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t Desk 


How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


Continued from page 4) 


hanging or cut-paper curtains and 
hang them in place to get the effect 
before the more expensive materials 
- purchased. Even though this 
takes time, the children will make a 


petter choice. 


Page A ROSETTE of red, white, and 
32 blue may be made by placing 
three circles of varying sizes on top 
of one another. Scallop or fringe the 
edges. Headbands for a party may 
be made with a shield design or stars. 
The shields and stars may also be used 
for place cards by putting them on 
rectangular cards and printing the 
name. Bookmarks may be made, 
using shield and star design. 

A table may be decorated for a 
patriotic party with shields and stars 
gattered around the table or ar- 
ranged in rows. Candles may be set 
in stars made of clay, and painted. 


Page THIS is the sort of lettering 
that will help children to cut 
simple wide letters. When they put 
big snow paintings on the bulletin 
board, they can cut the letters of the 
word winter out of white paper and 
pin them up. 
Children might like to design a 
February calendar using a red, white, 
and blue color scheme. 


Page SOME of these suggestions may 
stimulate the imagination of 
the children: a flower made by ar- 
ranging four hearts either with the 
points or the rounded ends toward 
the center; three hearts placed to- 
gether to form a flower; leaves made 
of one, three, or seven hearts ar- 
ranged like the parts of a rose leaf. 
Some sixth-grade girls liked to de- 
sign costumes of hearts. One made 
a girl with a heart-shaped hat on the 
front of her head. The dress was an 
dd-fashioned one with the skirt 
made from a big heart. 


rg ONE way to enrich the experi- 

ences of a child is to have him 
print on striped cloth. Begin with 
ted and white striped material, and 
print the design in blue, purple, or 
another shade of red on the white 
stripes. Next, use yellow and orange 
striped cloth and print in red, green, 
ot brown on the yellow stripes. 

Buy colored sheets or some other 
material in pastel colors. Print on 
them in colors that harmonize and 
we them for curtains. They can be 
painted with linoleum blocks if de- 
ured, 

If the school can afford it, the 
teacher should have the opportunity 
0 purchase a yard of an especially 
ively textile, and pieces of less at- 
active fabrics to make the children 
‘ware of the different textures. 


i WHEN pupils draw the faces 
_ Of Lincoln and Washington, the 
can emphasize certain points. 
0s nose is larger. There is a 








difference in chins, lips, slant of fore- 

neads, and back of heads. 

- om how “made” and “keep” 

oan n with thinner, taller letters 
make them stand out. 
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Shis Beautiful 4 


"EMBLEM o LIBERTY 


* Without Cost So Your School / + 







Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent posses- 
sion this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Liberty, with its 
12 splendid interchangeable pictures of Famous American Patriots 
and its 5 beautiful silk flags, each of a different design, adopted at 
various dates in American History. 
_ Every school in America should hang on 
its walls this inspiring Emblem of Liberty 
emblematic of American liberty, justice and 
freedom. Every child should be taught to realize, more than ever before, the significance of 
all that this beautiful Emblem symbolizes. 

Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the inspiring 
presence of this beautiful Emblem of Liberty the inspiration for dozens of lessons in Amer- 
ican Patriotism and American ideals. In addition to Old Glory, it affords your pupils the 





George Washington Abraham Lincola 


George Washington wahem Sines opportunity to have in their school the historic Betsy Ross Flag, the famous Star-Spangled 
Banner and two American Marine Flags, the handsome American Yacht Ensign and the 
waite striking American Jack, together with the pictures of 12 Famous American Patriots who not 


only helped to make America the greatest Nation or 
earth, but whose lives inspire every American boy 
and girl, 









JUST READ WHAT THIS TEACHER SAYS: 

| find no words adequate to express our 

the beautiful Emblem of Liberty 

scribe and more and is such @ « 

the hearte of all the children 

echool, It is so beautiful, so historical, eo inapiring 
Mies Mary Empaeon, Kewanee, Ii! 





Benjamin Franklin 


Thomas Jefferson 





Statesman 
and Diplomat 


Declaration 
of Independence 








Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 


Gen. Johe Pershing 


Werld War Hero 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 


Adm. George Dewey 


KK 
ar Read This 


TT P Description 

READ [ This beautiful Emblem of Liberty is 
What these 4 4 feet high and consists of a handsome 
teachers say: wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
We are thanking yoo for with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
ag ay Fa gt mounting the shield is the fighting Amer- 
Teh WR \ . ican eagle, in relief, completely finished 
tous sit 0 meat beautiful, / in gilt. The flags are arranged in a semi- 
Stanford, Ky. / circle projecting from the top of shield 
1 know of nothing that has \ / with Old Glory in the center, the Star 
Stheclosss ta, cur chest Spangled Banner and American Yacht En- 
than our new Emblem. We 4 sign on one side, and the Betsy Ross Flag 
Catherine D. McKee and American Jack on the other—all flags 

| of 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs from 
in words the thrill de each side a brilliant red, white and blue 
eee “7 Se girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impos- 
Lilian Abbott, sible to convey an idea by this iliustration of 











Patrick Heary 
Liberty or Death 


Harwick, Pa, silk with gilt spearheads. To com- 
The Emblem reached us on 


Oct. 23rd. | cannot express 


t 
it. Johnabury, Vt. the brilliant and striking colors of this beauti- 


ful Emblem. 














It must be seen to be appreciated. 
The remarkable and unique feature of this Emblem 
is the special device behind the shield by which in a 
moment’s time you may remove the picture of George 


John Paul Jones 


Firet great naval hero 


Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 138 Emblematie Ping r. : . : » agg Be 
each showing Old Glory in striking national colors. These pins are beau- W ashington and display any one of the ele ven other 
ties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their American Patriots shown, all of which are included 


parents, friends, ete., who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to 
procure a pin showing Old Glory. When all the pins have been sold, send 
the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, all charges prepaid, 
the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem, consisting of 5 4, eagle, shield, | 12 
Patriots’ pictures, ete., just as described, including a 64-page American 
Flag book for pupil selling the most pins (2 books in case of tie) 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school 
enterprise as the pupils and will gladly buy the pins, not only because of 
the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking but also becaus 
of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia 

No American School can afford to hx 
now that it may be secured without cost 
of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupils No 
who learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Liberty will ever be any 


with this Emblem. These splendid pictures are ail 
accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occa- 
sion for 12 separate object lessons in American His- 
tory and American Patriotism. 





CLM DEPARTMENT 100 man gums | 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 109 Main Street 
The Davis Bros. Co. Greenfield, Indiana 


Gentlemen | 


I’lease send me postpaid by return mail the emblematic 
Old Glory pins to be sold by my pupils at ten cents each, the 


Francis Scott Key oe 
Star-Spangled Haaner yeautilu = a ” 
child 


without thi 
It will help to keep the 


thing but a trne American citizen, and the teacher who brings this pow proceeds to be sent to you, for which our school is t receive 
erful influence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves the the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem of Liberty, consisting of 5 silk 
thanks eagle hield, 12 VDatriots’ pictures, ete ust as de 

Tell your pupils today about this inspiring offer. They will all want this scribed, ineluding a 64-page American Flag book for pupil 
beautiful Emblem in their school don't let them miss the thrill that has selling the most pins (2 books in case of tie) All ship 


come to thousands of pupils all over the nation 


SEND NO MONEY—-Jusi fill out and mail us the coupon today and 


we will immediately send the pins postpaid 


ping charge 


prepaid | 


xvenn aan danaanianchaanenn sana 


AGRE. ..........ccccccccccccocsococccccssensocoseneooosssossensssosoosoosceosoces 





109 Main St. 
Greenfield, 
indiana. 


of the entire community. | flag 





EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 


The Davis Bros. Co. 


Beret O00 ccnsscccscscccsscsnsecevessussccsssnessseme ... State 


James Monroe 
Monroe Doctrine 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
cfective study Ie provick $c xcellent buildings 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national 
ly recognized ce ymMpevlence, Located in the foot 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea les el, nm 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, wit! 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glac ICTS, CXCUTSIONS to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terns: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Scienc« 5, Medi ine, Law 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin 
ecring, Journalism, Physical Education, Art 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production 
Compl te system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special course: 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 

Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 

recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
ON yom: 






aati, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


(_) Summmer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Cour in Geology and Biclow 










Narn — —E 


St. and No — 
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City and State— — 


“EFFECTIVE” 


- = MY SAFETY 
WORKBOOK 


Safety educators praise 
this material highly. Wide 
in coverage, thorough, in- 
teresting. Includes 59 out 
line pictures for coloring 
Short sentences in eatchy 
rhyme. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, 48 pagea~-20¢_poat 
paid, Per dozen, $2.00 
post paid. 


My Tree Book 


Paacinating nature workbook 
heet 














postpaid. Per dor. > 
Hektowraph Tree Book, $1 


poetpaid 


Also—-HEKTOGRAPH 
Safety Workbook 
Complete Master Copy ot 
above in duplicating ink 
Makes 100 clear copies 
$1 postpaid. 





Have You 
Our Catalog? 


“S interesting pages with 
over 4,000 teaching aida, well 
classified. Mailed FREE 





1634 INDIANA AVE. 





WHAT 
You 


HOW 10 SELL 


Telis you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
~-how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 


: 7 c SAMPLE COPY 










= Advice From Such Ae 
=Ben Ames Williams 


m 
ON REQUEST Vicki Baw ‘. 
Address: Writers’ Markets 2 John Steinbec 
and Mechods May., Dept.§- ethieen Norris 
2-M, Hollywood, Calif, L: 
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THE SCHOOL BELL 





® YOU won't want to miss the 

next INsTRUCTOR broadcast, on 
January 25, 1941, based on the ten- 
page illustrated unit in this issue, 
“Lumber and Its Uses,” by Eleanor 
Lindsjo. The broadcasts are 
scheduled for 4:00 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, instead of 7:00 p.m., 
as formerly. 


now 


Other illustrated units developed 
in these broadcasts have dealt with 
fire and fuels, colonial life, and the 
changing surface of the earth. In 
solving some of her teaching prob- 
lems, Miss Mason, the central figure 
in all our broadcasts, has consulted 
the authorities who conduct the 
columns on science, reading, art, and 
music in “Your Counselor Service.” 

On January 11, 1941, the broad- 
cast was based on one of Eugenia 
Eckford’s art-appreciation lessons in 
Tre Instructor, “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,” by Sir John Millais, was the 
subject discussed. If you would like 
to have at hand a small color print of 
the picture to be discussed in the 
broadcast on February 8, write us for 
it well in advance. 

Don’t forget that the school bell 
rings at 4:00 p.m. now. You will en- 
joy tuning in on Station WRUL at 
other times also, because the programs 
offered by the World Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation are devoted to ed- 
ucation and culture. 





You may obtain a copy of the script 
for any of our first seven broadcasts 
by writing to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
When you write, tell us which scripts 
you would like, and please let us have 
your opinion of our new radio series. 





CLIP THIS FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


"The School Bell Rings” 
on the 
Second and Fourth Saturdays 
of Each Month 


Short-wave Station WRUL—Boston 
4:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in east- 


Dial ern U.S. 
**®" ) 11.79 Mc (25.4 m) in west- 
ern U.S. 
Programs 
Jan. 25—“Lumber and Its Uses,” 


based on the Illustrated Unit in 
Tue Instructor, February, 1941. 

Feb. 8—“An Art-Appreciation Les- 
son,” based on one of Trt 
INSTRUCTOR’s cover subjects. 

Feb. 22—“Life in the Old Stone 
Age,” based on the Illustrated 
Unit in THe Instructor, March, 
1941. 
























WRUL 


A NON-PROFIT WORLD WIDE RADIO STATION 
DEVOTED to CULTURE and EDUCATION 


’ 

Tooar WRUL short wave broadcasts are practically the only 
source of accurate information and enlightening encourage. 
ment to the peoples of 


Czechoslovakia- 
« And its citizens scattered across the 
face of Europe. 
Norway— 
And the Norwegian sailors on the 
high seas. 
France— 
And the struggling free colonies in 
Africa and Indo-China. 
Netherlands— 
With the Dutch West and East Indies. 


Albania, Greece 


And a host of other countries. 


fo the embattled British people, the “Friendship Bridge” 
broadcasts, originated over WRUL, are already well known for 
their potent effect in helping to renew the confidence of and to 
bring cheer to these brave souls each night. 


rectly contributes to this vital work — which now needs more 
and more support. 


DIAL CHART 

Megacycles 

6 7 8 $ 0 I 12 13 #4 «15 i} 
Peeeeee ees Oe oe oe oe eee Cees oo oe oe ewe e Eee | 


A A A 
WRUL (6.04) WRUL (11.79) WRUL (15.13) 





WRUL 


A SHORT WAVE WORLD WIDE RADIO 
STATION DEVOTED TO CULTURE 
AND EDUCATION 


TYPICAL 
BROADCASTS 
Harvard Series 
Tues., 9 PM. 
World Affairs 
Wed., 9 PM. 
Friendship Bridge 
Daily at 5 PM. 
Basic English 
Daily at 2:30 P.M. 
Living Literature 
Sunday 5:30 PM. 


WORLD WIDE 
BROADCASTING FOUNDATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


“The School Bell Rings” 
Second and Fourth 
Sat. 4:00 PM. 





Operated for service to humanity 
not financial profit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Your membership in the World Wide Listeners’ League di- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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special help 
is yours. 


, ever’ 
with Radio's voice in your classroom. Up-to-date wach 1 
where are stimulating interest, building higher gra a . 
Lafayette Receivers. This 7T-tube, 3-band, AC Super aor e hes 
adapted to classroom use. Domestic and foreign bro “ ; 
and short wave, (including Station W RUL) come in w this 


onan ieee . eee : : » fidelity, 
Be eae eee eee es & a ity. Striking new highs in beauty and tone fide' ty 
PLAFAYET E RADIO CORP. 7 Sitahpne Radio is an overwhelming school favorite .+- 
| or B01 Re Jorkvom Blvd, Chicege. fil” ne of many outstanding features, and because of its amaz- soy 


| O J enclose $ ....» Rush my order ing low cost .. . Model C-117... Complete, only 

Please Rush FREE Catalo 1 Y 

Re mectiniaaan U FREE CATALOG Lojayetre’s great new catalog list Pe) 

é Kapaa ————""] standout radio values: table models, ee. “iike. wt 
~~ mene" phono-radio combinations-jor clamreen om — » TODAY 

Se ee oe ee oe ee we we ow ee es 20 get your FREE copy! Tear out and mail the coupe 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


—Perry Pictures 


's, ONE CENT EACH, 5!4 x 8, TWO CENTS EACH, 


ix si 
worth or more of either size Assorted us desired, 


7a 


for 60 cents’ 
Postpaid 


iM 


ON Bird Pictures in ¢ olors. Phre« Cents Each for 20 or more. 
i iso, Larvwe Pictures for Framing, at $1.50, ete. Also. we offer 
THREE LINES «of MINIATURE “COLORED PICTURES. 


aes About 400 subjects. ONE CENT and TWO CENTS Each for 60 
qhe Shepherdess ae ents’ werth or more. Postpaid, Assorted as desired 
7 ee three “Catalowues, for a posture stamp, or Free if you ask for them when you send 
rr ordi 
. a NEW EDITION of ovr beautiful Hi-paxe Cataloyuc 1600 miniature illustrations printed 
y . eents in Stamps or coin will bring it te you. ORDER IT TODAY 
| RDER February Birthday Picture NOW Washinvton, Lineoin, Longfellow, Lowell, Diekens, 
- RDER ne 1) pictures 5! « §. for 60 een, or 60 tf. for 60 eents. No two alike 


100) subjcets 


2 


=) 


Avenue, Chicago 


ull line of the Instructor One Cent Miniature Colored DPietures 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


FIRST AND SECOND 
NUMBER BOOKS 


Clark, 








By John R. {rthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton 


Kasy work in the basic number concepts for first 





and second) erades planned supplements to the 
Reading and 
number skills are developed hand in hand. tdeal 
for second half-year. first Number Book, 21 cents: 


Second Number Book, 3 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie 


childs natural number experiences. 





2 conts. 


\onkers-on- Hud-on. New York 








gus). cw Each Dor. a\) 
Silver Hin " et 
: : , Each Cc 125 Fach 
‘ tw a] er Plat 
Ring R 525 Each aes 
Ste $1 Cieled Bille i - dicot § 
tala SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 








Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














Good Teachers 


in Demand 


| ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLoG. DENVER, COLO 


Unencetled 


Service 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Write today for informa- 





tion and our six Special Services to teachers. 


Largest in the West, Wm, Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Soaar' N.A. T. A. 


ber 


Good 


HUFF 


partments 
ter with Hult 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
needed, Ex« 
, particularly 
NOW 


over a quarter of a century 


all de- 


st placement regis 


teachers ‘cellent: opportunities 


music For be 


superior placement service for 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 





New ope her 
ivi We give arete at terrat tonne Leewity bes et grerterne lemctes 
and to beginner We have « ent openings, too, for specinlint 
arefu the 
bar ewistratie 


aclininistrate interest« of 


executives and teacher ty ant age 


Member of National Association of Teac heed Agencies, 
Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





PAUL YATES ™“ 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


— South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 





CLARK-BREWER B 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Palace Bidg. | Columbia Bidg.| N.Y. Life Bldg. 











Grade Teachers Wanted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\? 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE 


VACANCIES for degree candidate 


Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 





Demand for grade teachers 


with degree has far exceeded 





























—_ TEACHERS AGENCY ‘¥Pply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
25 E. SE Jackson, Chicago, tl. for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T. A, 
ee! 

Send For 32-Page Booklet oe h School 
| g 
Y ae ef the Teeth» 
po. at Home 
. , pil ae 
= wa ig Many Finish in 2 Years 
omlth terin kie Goosrapidly as your timeand abilities per 
er) | ~ pamphlet, “~ mit. Kqulvalent to resident sehool work 
fers | <> aaa _— — — prepares for entrance to college. Standard Ef, 8. texte 
al! ~ American Dental Association supplied. Diplomas nwarded. Credit tor H. = agects arene 
y o ~ompleted, Single subjects if demred, Free Bullet nm request, 
~ 7 ~ a Suse, Wines ion American Scheel, Dept. H- 223. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 
les Complete education for teaching 

ur mn elementary grades, kinder —_— 25 APPLICATION $1 00 

garten and nursery school. Chil- \Y% PHOTOS 

yi dren’s demonstration school and : . 

observation center. Special summer classes. | On Genuine Moentone, | Nationally 
ahd Be: tutiful resident hall. Located C hicago’: aggteeomen ea Quality . : ert ar 
al Oovely No S , ies, application size 2° 4x? suaran- 
} fation plus voe: oy North esemes ar lak Culture aledu teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
“ 4 yrs.), also 3 a tining. 3... degree conferred Ori al returned unharmed Same 
IS r z 2 wine “tt ! ‘ a 
we Write for |i st fen A. -- LK, psi inaa arat day service, Established, 14% 
Natio ans aah , 
mal Coll f Educati MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
tow ege o ucation 4 . 
A DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 114-8 EVANSTON, ILL, 868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 
}) 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assigument, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach 
er with a letter from her giving the 





name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. Use 
a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher's name. Ad 


dress contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 
Tit INsrrucror, Dansville, NvY. 


Our Frac 


Our flag is red, white, and blue, 


And it is a beautiful thy, too. 


Jeantoun De Vans, 2nd Grade 
Kickmeyer School, Gillespie, tl 
Wooprow Wo Nokes, Peaches 

To My VALENTINI 
I've made you a little valentine 
All trimmed with dainty lace 
And hearts of gold) and arrows 
bright, 
‘Cause no one else can take your 
place. 

Jant Matisen, 3rd Grade 
Blaine School, Batavia, Il 
A. M. Lanouirz, Teaches 

Noist 


Oh! drums can make a lot of noise, 


And so can girls and also boys, 
But the noise that’s made by a bounc 
ing ball 


Is the prettiest noise of all. 


the 
like 
And buzz saws almost raise your hair, 
But the noise that’s made by a bounc- 


Oh! threshing machines growl 


a bear, 


| 









nye ball 
Is the prettiest noise of all. 


Canor Bravisy, 5/4 Grade 
Chester School, Union, lowa 
Minnu Doss, Leache 


Tats Lincoun 


A brave and honest kind of man, 

Who was a real 
Thats Lincoln. 

He was kind to man and bird, 

He never spoke an unkind word— 


Americar 


‘| hat’s | incoln. 
Ile fought for what he thought was 
right, 
And prayed to 
might- ~ 
That's Lincoln. 
the stars ind Stripes, 


God that win he 


of you 


A son 
see, 
He's the greatest man that lived to 
me 


That’s Lincoln. 


Joun Kopiscuke, 6) 
Ella Court School, Marinette, Wis. 
Datsy Dawson, Teacher 


Grade 








BE SMART... 
BE AMERICAN! 


LDewoo with 





FIFTH AVENUE © 


Smaclnto 
Gl SAVE/ 


IFTH AVENUE has become the 

Style Center of the World... today 
American stylists create the authentic 
fashions! Through our “MAGAZINE OF 
FASHION,” you can “shop Fifth Ave- 
nue,” no matter how far away you are 
from New York—yow can dress in the 
height of fashion, yet save! 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF 
THE SMARTEST NEW SPRING FASHIONS 
@ Our beautifully illustrated “Maca 
ZINE OF Fasuion” for Spring brings the 
brilliant new American styles... our 
clever adaptations of the smartest Fifth 
Avenue fashions...right into your 
home, at a fraction of what you'd pay 
for the original mode!s in the exclusive 
shops on the Avenue. Let us show you 
how to dress with Fifth Avenue smart- 
ness, yet well within your budget! 
SEND FOR OUR “MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 
.--A GUIDE TO STYLE AND ECONOMY! 

@ Select your complete Spring wardrobe 
"MAGAZINE OF FAsHion,” We offer a 
glamorous array of the newest 
trocks, suits, coats and wardrobe 
accessories, including the latest 
Berry Wares PAsnions, in far 
xreater variety than you could hope 
vo find in any one shop! 
@ Sucve time and effort by “shopping” direct 
with us, and suve money, too! We ofter out 
standing values in everything that you'll need 
for your Spring wardrobe, 


trom our’ 


SEND TODAY WE HAVE A 
FOR OUR 5 BUDGET 
“MAGAZINE { (ft ormae Mege PAYMENT PLAN 

OF FASHION” (77 -~ FOR YOUR 

iV’S FREE! | EY 9 


a 
I CONVENIENCE 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Enc. 
71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 83 New York, N. Y. 
Send me, FRE, Your Spring “MAGAZINE OF FasHion” 





Name 


Address 


City-—--------------——_- EEE 
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— Only $1.00 —— 
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Word and Letter 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches, 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockets 
for holding letter and word cards; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters enough to build 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 
and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
cards in order—all put up in a compact, 
attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 
pensable in the teaching of sentence build- 


ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading and oral reading. It provides a 
means for comprehension tests through 
“read and do” exercises. It can also be 


used as a bulletin board and for giving 
directions. The chart is so constructed 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 
to build up almost any group of phono- 


grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. The 


of the two charts combined is 
inches. Packed in a substantial 
with directions for use. Price, 
postpaid. 


dimension 
17 x 23 
container 
$1.00, 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





; 
The Economy Chart Outfit 











224 SONGS 


for GROUP SINGING 


THE BIG FAVORITES 
specially 


schools, 


selected for 
clubs, churches, 
homes, ete. Teachers say 


“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 


20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid.) $13.00 per hun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 








SENO ONLY 


10¢ 


for EXAMINATION 
copy 








to teachers—-send 10¢ for ex- 
amination copy. 
The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. I-2-41 


28 E. Jackson Bilvd., 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. 
I enclose 10 cents. 


Chicago, Il. 


Name 
Address 


State 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our free catalogue. 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 


HALDEMAN.-JULIUS C al be 
Desk Maes, OINARD KANbas pm 


FREE A Teacher-Plans Project 


We will send one complete project from TEACHER-PLANS 
FREE to any teacher sending name, address, school, and 
grade taught. A real time-saving art and activity service 
you'lienjoy. Stamp appreciated. Ann Marie’s Work- 
shop, Dept. 2001, 5932 Newburg, Chicago, Illinois. 


90 BOOK o* ARTCRAET 


How tw decorate barnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass, plaques, mirror pictures, cop-\ . 
per and brass craft, ete. Write for catalog 1-2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 810 W. Ven Buren St.. CHICAGO 
_—____—_—_—_— 


® WANTED recs Sst. Sahat 


FORTUNY’S, G7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


City 








— 
















































THE NEW BOOKS 





TEACHER 


For TH 


Tue Cump ann THincs, by Edwina 
Fallis. 184 pp. Cloth. $1.68 World 
Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 


Of inestimable value to administra- 
tors, parents, and teachers in small or 
large schools is this compact volume 
which describes simply and briefly a 
great many “things” with which 
young children need to become ac- 
quainted in order to better under- 
stand and enjoy the world they live 
in. Equipment that may be assem- 
bled from inexpensive or scrap ma- 
terials predominates, and details for 
storing and using the many types of 
objects are helpful. Classifications 
include tools and materials, things to 
build, and things to wonder about. 
THe Costume Book ror PARTIES AND 
Prays, by Joseph Leeming. Illustrated 
by Hilda Richman, 123 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
l'rederick A. Stokes Company. New York. 

A page of line drawings and one or 
more pages of concisely worded text 
explain just how to make authentic 
costumes to depict any nationality 
or significant period in history. Cos- 
tumes for both men and women are 
given. The suggestions for adapting 
easily secured garments to represent 
the costume desired are practical, 
are the details regarding the exact 
way in which the costumes should be 
worn. This is a valuable addition to 
any school or classroom library. 
Parties FoR YOUNG AMERICANS, by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer. 97 pp. Boards. 
$1.00. The Womans Press. New York. 

Eighteen parties for specific oc- 
casions throughout the year are de- 
scribed fully and clearly, suggestions 
being given for invitations, games, 
menus, and so on. They may be used 
in any situations where parties are 
desired. Economy of time and 
money are carefully considered. 


Worp Ancestry, by Willis A. Ellis. 63 
pp. Paper. $.15. American Classical 
League. New York University, New 
York. 

A study of the origin of English 
words will be fascinating with the 
help of this booklet. In simple, en- 
tertaining style, stories are told of the 
ancestry of many well-known words 
and their related expressions. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


THe Story Way, compiled by Julia 
Letheld Hahn. Illustrated by Margaret 
Ayer. 139 pp. Cloth. $.80. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston, 


Here are eight very entertaining 
stories for supplementary reading in 
the lower grades. The colorful illus- 
trations are so lively and appealing 
that young readers will be glad to 
find at the end of each story more 
pictures under the question: “Which 
of these pictures show things told in 
the story?” (Continued on page 9) 





WORLD FAMOUS+STANDARDO MAKE 


TYPE WRI TERS 





A : 
price. Typewriters thet cost 1 te st) inst —es 
low 8 $29.90. Genuine, standard, full sized 
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DUTCH 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 


KNO 


The yeare 





ut, literal 
wre, prizes 
— ine. etc 
This popular set includes above four Duteh — Cs 
Heavy construction paper panels, 12 x 9 na — mer 
’ work, 


brightly colored poster papers keyed for cutti 
pasting in position. Price 50¢ postpaid, aah 


—~ OTHERS Have Yu 


if editors ¢ 
Marian L 
und other: 















rebuilt office models — Up-to-date’ improve Similar sets of four panels: » Mi 
ments» standard keybe vard, back spacer, ribbon rev 2 color No. 700. American No. 706. b wep Our Catalogs Noble Ma 
ribbon, ete. Never befure such rock-bottom peices! FULLY ledian Teenepestatton ton Wells, 
GUARANTEED! Backed by 30 years of fair dealing. ‘Ten day trial, No. 708. Eskimo No, 707. Air. and | % iMterestingy, 
Easiest terms in history—as low as GUc @ we No. 7il. Desert Water Transport’n | “ith over ie 
ery big price slashing catalog shows all makes in colors etait m 10 day Life No. 710. Japanese | teaching aids, 468 
niente Gate "FREE \ 7 nt type Mach ont of Sour, SOc. An alates classified, Nas i 
writer , betore you bu ‘Meil coupon now white shock ie complete. - $2.28 vostvas om request, P 
r WTeana Towa ‘Trrewaniren “EXCHANGE 4} 
: nage, TH (Dept. 266) i 
wll Shank Coalias ts atin. dhiaas ng late model standard Typewriters } = 
; at tremendous savings with no money down and 10 days’ trial } 5 5 
' EE - — i ; 7 
I itiecanaciniacoiiietidemieiniaiceeililimaei cami <<=xwij | 1634 INDIANA AVE. = 
©@ POTTERY CLAY © BASKETRY « GAYwou 
a 
The most compley 
e line of 
Pl ly fi Fel " = 
an early for your February Ss li a 
activities! For simple, fas- upp les 
cinating ideas for your . 
; o ribed 
classes, send for new Prob- 2 4 — os wy 
lem and Idea Project ? Catalog. Alnast ~d 
any: 














Patriotic Ideas and Designs 
lhe for mailing 
Cc RAYONE X CRAYONS 
and EVERYDAY ART 4 
PAPERS ‘for good results, | 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
114-214 Hayes Avenue, 


thing you could w 
for Arts and Craftsies ! 
vailable from Burges, 
High quality, low prices and prompt ser. | ' 
vice— plus complete instructions, Write’ ) 
for your FREE copy today! 


Su 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


! 
¢ 

wabash Ave., ‘Ghicege ? | 
$ 





@ LEATHERCRAFT «© WOODBURNING 

















Sandusky, Ohio W. Duval St., Jacksonvilie BEGINNING. 
GAYBOARD * CORKCRAFT © BEADCR~AF: Through 
= 
=aveareaer Srearers erases eer vary 8 
9 ate cour 
APPLICATION $4 .00 
PHOTOS 147 |\:}MAKE MONEY Thep 
arrange 
Yj : ive 2.43! AND TRAVEL j teacher: 
Finest real photo copies, size 2’4x3"%, Ww \ tunities 
. ° ~—" e train you and equip you to sell and make mone | 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. during vacation, $270 for 90 days; $150 for 60 days, ' Write 
Made from any photo or print. Money Write for detailed information. No obligation, | cally 
returned if not satisfied. Original EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION { TEME 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. . Ea { 
E 307 Fifth Ave., Dept. D, New York, N.Y.) ' Ac 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. Broad 
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A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and 
outlines, article and book reviews; convention and 
club talks, secular and religious. Minimum charges 
$1.00. Write for specific rates for your work. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 
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ask your dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT ¢ c | 


cA 
elections 
FREE ON REQUEST 


SHENG CO. 
2 60 W.40nmSTREET N.Y 








GET A CAREER JOB 


Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100 ? 
Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1941 
job with the United States Government? Have 
the income justified by your education. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N-229, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


4 


From the Womans Press 


Parties for Young Americans 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer $1. 00 


Kighteen gay party programs arranged acco _— . 
the calendar year and based on a seasonal or 
otic theme The parties are intended tor youd 1 
Americans everywhere -boys and girls in school, ' F 
home, in church or community groups Keach par: 


from invitation to things to do and thi 


with recipes included 
New York, N.! 


comple te 
to eat 


600 Lexington Avenue, 








Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter use 
RADIO MATS 


Write for freesamples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 












Write Storie: 
swt shag SELL 


an IDEA fora story. We 


sfag fo nd sid hs _ 

an tle and t 

RE TO SEND tT iT. sine got a substantial check THE FIRST Tilt 
—~ is @ THRILL many of our sypdpetes have each 
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., INC, ears of experience guide YOU. EF > mg aa Jack N 
White, Amber or Green. ° oF STOR » 
. 1819 Broadway ings 
enone weg Sy FREE BOOKLET ‘i ET witinte m apt 
aah dea HOOSIER R INSTITUTE, “See teceater Building, chiar 
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A NEW, TIMELY HEKTOGRAPH 


SEAT-WORKBOOK 
“MY COUNTRY AND I” 
A Citizenship Book for Grades III & IV 
Price $1.50 
Write for new catalogue 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
600 N. 2nd St. St. , Louls, Me 


“aap sen aie | 













MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
clans, Thousands of graduates, 42nd yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 





Dept. 562, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name—___ _ 
City State Age. 














YARNS. 


KNITTING vee 


* oe for over 600 FREE 
10c (deducted from mam a 






every variet. 
WEAVING ARMS. “Send 


» agBIVEDEN LOOM 


THE MODERN PORTABLE 

FOOT-POWER Loom - 

which has sovives and made weaving 

With enc Joo w we include o velusb* 

Course in Weaving. us 

CLIVEDEN YARN CO.. Dept. Pe. 
711 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
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Special discount to 
schools and teachers 


THE NEW BOOKS 





THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL 
O41 


[he year’s events: U.S. and international affairs 
ort literature, science, industry, commerce, agricul- 
mre prizes and awards, radio, movies, music, medi- 


ine, etc Biographies of men and women of the 
hour. Careers : uursing, tool-making screturiml 
work, merchandising, teaching, ete. A brilliant staff 
f editors and contributors including Gatzon Borglum, 
Marian Lockwood, Rockwell Kent, Marshall Field 
und others. “To-morrow” by John Kieran, Henry 
Noble MacCracken, Helen Keller, Walt Disney, Lin- 
ton Wells, Major George Fielding Eliot, and others 
468 pages — 387 subjects — 347 
pictures —9 plates in color 


3 maps in color — index 


$900 blue +] ( 7 


50% discount to schools 
and teachers on orders sent 
direct to publishers. ) 


red 


artcraft 


The Grolier Society Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


















Summer Sessions 
joc LEACHERS 


HEGINMING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 


Through its Summer Sessions for Teachers, 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY offers an extensive and 
varied selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. 

The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide many inviting oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi- 

cally describing the many advantages of 

LE curriculums and environment. 
Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


werernsr 


YOUR COPY 





; 


{ 

( 

f 

of our new catalogue “Art Pa- { 
pers for School Use” is ready 
and will be sent on request. { 
Actual samples together with 
helpful suggestions for select- 
ing sheet best adapted to your ¢ 
needs. 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


Write today Dept. 1. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York City 


} — = 
DENDROLOGY 


The most interesting, and often profitable, 
Study of trees and woods is made attrac- 
vely easy and simple with the authentic 


KNO-WOOD KIT 
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(Continued from page 8) 


THis Way ro Berrer Sprecu, by Loaix 
Abney and Dorothy Miniace. 92 pp. 
Cloth. 5.60. World Book Company. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Directions for achieving the cor- 


rect’ sound of ev ery consonant, 
vowel, and diphthong are given 
simply and clearly. Each separate 


sound is developed as a complete les- 
son with words to 
often a rhyme. Suggestions 
helps for the teacher are in a 
arate paper-covered manual. 


ind 
and 


pron UNCC 


sep- 


Wer, THE GuarpDiIANs or Our Liperry, 
by Margucrite Hall Albjerg, Frederic 
Butterfield Knight, and £. ]. Woodward, 
243 pp. Cloth. 81.20. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Chicago. 

The ten liberties guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights and certain clauses in 
Article I, Sections Nine and Ten, of 
the Constitution, usually associated 
with the Bill of Rights, are discussed 
in this timely book for upper-grade 
or junior-high pupils. How we got 
those liberties, why we need them, 
and what we can do to preserve them 
are clearly pointed out, 


Wonbers oF THE Heavens, by Arthur 
Draper. Illustrated by Barry Bart. 28 
pp. Boards. $.50. Random House. New 
York, 

This book, written by the director 
of the Buhl Planetarium and _Insti- 
tute of Popular Science, presents the 
fundamental facts of the universe as 
science now them in a 
clear, easy style that young people 
will understand and enjoy. It should 
encourage further study of astronomy. 


conceives 


For THE Reapinc TaBLi 


Lapysuc! Lapysuc! written and illus 


trated by Rosalie K. Fry. Unhaged. 
Boards. $1.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. New York. 


Cochinell and Pimpernel were two 
ladybugs who didn’t take the boat to 
the Island of Winter Sleep. Instead 
they occupied a very snug little house 
to which their friend Black Beetle 
escorted them. Nothing could be 
more delightful than the green, red, 
and black drawings of little ladybugs! 


LAN YING’s Bixrnvay, 6) Nina Millen. 
Photographs by William P. Fenn. Un- 
paged. Paper. $.25. Friendship Press. 
New York. 

This story recounts the activities 
of Lan Ying, a Chinese Christian 
child, on her eighth birthday. The 
many photographs contribute greatly 
to a better understanding of the ap- 





Note how conveniently large 
periodicals are used 


Teach 
YOUR 
Subject 


with a 


VA DELINEASCOPE 


Reading? Writing? Arithme- 
tic? Art? Geography? History? 


Current Events? Science”? 


It is difficult, indeed, to name 
a subject or project in the teach- 
ing of which a Spencer Combin- 
ation Delineascope cannot be em- 
ployed effectively. For here is an 
instrument which dramatically 
magnifies and projects not only 
lantern slides but opaque objects 


and illustrations as well—pho- 





tographs, drawings, post cards, 


printed matter, illustrations 
from news weeklies, travel mag- 
azines and educational publica- 
tions. Material is always avail- 


able at little or no cost, 

The Spencer representative in 
your vicinity will be glad to ar- 
Or, if 


you prefer, we will send an illus- 


range a demonstration. 


trated folder 


Write Dept. P26. 


upon request. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 





REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETERS 
PROJECTORS 








TIES. 


ect 





JUNIOR ARTS 
ACTIVITIES 


Hold your pupils’ interest and enthu- 
siasm at all times. - 
the help of JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVI- 
Each month the issue is filled to 
the brim with new ideas, practical proj- 
material, 
to help you plan a course of 
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You can do so with 


information — everything 
























































Vv Contains not only samples of over a score of American pearance, clothing, and cunems of ti ly th: t is interestin to 
woods, but also clear illustrations of the leaves, seeds, h > | . f West ¢ *h ina study) a b ; x 
ete. to , the peopte o e wn 
make identification easy. Tells, too, about the both vou and vour pu vils 
oeation and characteristics of the trees and the uses potn you a ° pupils. 
of tie woods. A needed guide in advanced nature — : , } 
is, Mo. act las#es. A real added joy to nature lovers. All THe MAN wirHout A Country, 4) 
d in an attractive box, post paid for only $1. +4 , Sve , > 
— Just fold a dollar bill in a letter and mail today for Edward Everett Hale. Mlustrate d by = ame 
Fe of instructive pleasure with KNO-WOOD Everett Shinn. 6] pp. Cloth. $1.00 P JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
| F. Springer Co., 404 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Random House New York . 740 Rush Street, Chicage, Hlinels 
APLES, F 4 h _ 2 . t »| 7 No bactpasstes id JU NIOR ART and Phase send mm trial ubseription tor months 
a pias REE CATALOG io At a time when patriotic cenngs | ACTIVITIES is the fastest grow- seshine eitth the Delcuses tans, 2 cnne 0h 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes QU lep are strong, an accomplished artist has | ing elementary teacher’s maga- 
Wi and clubs. Att & f K 'y 
. st. >? 
IM gold plated preg gy aig porte chosen to illustrate a new edition of | zine in the country today! eeee 
P th Note Cot 1. METAL ARTS CO. to. Beste, WY Ko oA! this forceful piece of fiction, which » iis on wie cen ee 
. ~ ° ° . . rove s 0 ) o Sé bs » 
iii we, Washington Boulevard Hospital| first gripped the imagination of |): cong in your order now for Rihieans 
» Of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. co 4-hour duty . : j / aS 
wing lenene re , o-yr. urse, our duty. . = . . F ; 3 . 
sia ‘ain oe quartera. H. 8. Graduates 45% average. Americans in 1863. Children today a five months’ trial subscription. 
; wemistry essential Mainte we free Writ on . sh "i R " 7s 
+ ass yi pastionlacs and comin me i = will find the story as compelling as Do not miss the big February City 
2 ECTOR SCH > » are i ' , 
449 W. Washington Beuleverae Soot net Chicago, ttinots their great-grandparents did. issue. 
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Q_A Almost every school that 
wants a yearbook can af- 
ford one—if it also has the 

Mimeograph duplicator. 

In schools all over the country, 
Mimeograph equipment is helping the 
pupils themselves produce colorful, well- 
illustrated annuals, based on original stu- 
dent ideas—with lasting quality pupils 
are proud to show and proud to save. 

Actually, most of these yearbooks 
pay for themselves, because the econ- 
omy of Mimeograph equipment keeps 
the price per copy low... makes it 
possible for all students to buy. In 
many cases, yearbooks even show a 
profit from the fees for space paid by 
school clubs and organizations and 


chool Yearbook 


Pay for Itself 






from advertising——money for other all- 


school projects and activities. ~ 

If you want your school to have a 
yearbook ...if you want pupils and 
parents to have an unusual, interest- 
ing record of the school year... if you 
want your pupils to have the training 
and experience that publishing a year- 
write A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, or call the Mimeograph 


book can give 


distributor in your locality for details 
on how to go about it. 


Free Service for School Yearbooks 


A. B. Dick Company and its distributors offer a 
complete, personalized service to schools producing 
yearbooks with modern Mimeograph equipment. 
No charge for this service. Comprehensive sugges- 
tions for layouts, financing, advertising, staff or- 
ganization, and complete production details are 


included in an unusual new portfolio, Producing 
the School Yearbook. Send the coupon for your 
free copy. 





Credit the beauty and easy readability of fine 
school yearbooks to the quality of reproduction of 
the modern Mimeograph duplicator. You can actu- 
ally have the same high visibility standards for your 
yearbook that you insist on when buying school 
textbooks. Two of the newest Mimeograph dupli- 
cators are the Model 90 (shown here) and the 
Model 91 (in the picture above). 





MIMEOGRAPH Is 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN 


Mimeograph 


THE TRADE-MARK OF 


A 





. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-241 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Send me a free copy of Producing the School Yearbook with 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 






Name. 
0 a iz, 10 See 
A. B. DICK COMPANY senses cansseceenenen 
tHe U.. 8B PATENT OF Fics EE 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.A.S.A. CONVENTIGN, ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 22 TO 27 
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'F 
Fiving Calloway 


Gay costumes for the clerks to wear added to the at- 
tractiveness of the valentine store in the schoolroom. 


pas ~~ 4 
meee : 
P| ey 


reAarat 


Through the 
merchant, the 
purchase their 





co-operation of 
children were 
valentines at 


4a local 
able to 
school 


A Unit on a Valentine Store 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 
Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


1. Aim and procedure. 

In order to present subtraction to the second 
grade, we constructed and ran a valentine store 
in our room two weeks before Valentine Day. 
An agreement was made with a local merchant 
from whom we purchased our valentines to re 
It hap 


pened that there were none left, and we could 


turn any unsold ones on February 13. 


have sold many more had we not restricted the 
privilege of buying to the primary grades in 
our building. 

a work 
bench, two boards, about 6’ x 4” x 1”, nailed in 
an upright position to the front of the bench, 


Materials for the store consisted of 


and enough stovepipe wire to stretch from the 
top of one board to the other. 
per was attached to the top of the blackboard 


Newsprint pa- 


and stretched to the wire to form an awning 
More newsprint was used for a back 
Old valen 
tines and red hearts, cut out by the children, 
were used for decoration. Letters spelling 
V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E-S were made from red 
construction paper, and placed above the store. 


top. 
ground and to cover the table. 


The children even covered and decorated an 
old cigar box in which to keep the money. 
The valentines were all penny ones, the same 
is those uptown. Stock was kept under the 
counter, 

made out tor 
store hours, and two children at a time acted 


The 


building were very co-operative in helping us 


A convenient schedule was 
is storekeepers. other teachers in the 
run the store, urging their pupils to buy in the 
school rather than to cross all the streets nec- 
essary in uptown purchasing. 
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Il. Correlations. 


A. 


in 


Arithmetic. 
1. Subtraction problems—actual problems 
that occurred daily 


2. Addition problems. 


3. Counting valentines and money. 
4. Learning money terms——nickel, dime, 
cent, penny, quarter. 

j. Learning money signs——¢, >. 

6. Measuring in building the store. 
Reading. 

Be Inscriptions and Verses On valentines. 

2. Arithmetic story problems to be solved. 
3. Original stories about ourselves and the 
store. 

4. Valentine stories in our readers. 

5. Valentine songs, original and in music 
books. 

Writing and language. 

1. Copying verses we especially liked from 
valentines. 

2. Writing on the valentines we made at 
school. 

3. Selection and choice of words for val- 
entines. 

4. Writing original valentine verses, sto- 
ries, and songs. 

§. Addressing envelopes properly. 
Spelling. 

Words in arithmetic, on valentines, and 
all language work. 

Social attitudes. 

1. Keeping hands clean when handling 
valentines. 

2. Being neat shopkeepers—hair combed, 
teeth brushed, store tidy. 


3 Being courteous pleasant haces, Agree 
able voices. 
4+. Taking turns being shopkeepers 
5. Being honest about the money. 
6. Working together on a common task 
F, Music and art. 
1. Learning valentine songs. 
2. Learning storekeeper songs 
}. Making up original songs 
4. Making valentines. 
5. Decorating the store. 
6. Making things for ourselves to wea 
(We followed the 
directions given in an article by Jesse 
Todd in THt INstRUC TOR for February 
1938, page 36.) 


4) Boys—valentine bow ties and hats. 


while tending store. 


b) Girls—valentine aprons and hats. 
111. Outcomes. 
\. Children learned the meaning of subtrac 
tion, through actual experience. 
B. Every child participated in carrying ou! 
the activity. 
C. Children had an opportunity to do cre 
ive writing. 
D. Children had a chance to develop person 
lity and to prove themselves trustworthy. 
E. Children’s vocabulary was enlarged. 
F, Children learned the significance of Val- 
entine Day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Readers Containing Valentine Stories 


Hardy, Marjorie: “Child’s Own Way Series, 
Surprise Stories, First Reader (Wheeler). 
Lewis, William D.; and Rowland, A. L.: “New 
Silent Readers,”” Second Reader (Winston). 
Pennell, Mary E.; and Cusack, Alice M. 
“Children’s Own Readers,” Friends, Primer 
(Ginn). 
Music Books Containing Valentine Songs 


McConathy, Osbourne; and others: The Musi 
Hour, Books I and II (Silver Burdett). 
Parker, Horatio; and others: The Progress 
Music Series, Book I (Silver Burdett). _ 
Riley, A. L.; and Gaynor, J. L.: Songs of th 

Child World (Presser). 
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: Seatwork for "A Unit on a Valentine Store" 


Josephine Bristol Beck 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 38, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


Work these problems. 
Color all the hearts red. 














YVOYUYO 5 
-—9O9 —2 
? hearts 
VYOIYIIOE 6 
~OT- -3 
? hearts 
QVOIIOYIIO 7 
—-OO202 -4 
? hearts 
QVOVYQIVIOO 8 
—~9YOOP —4 
2 hearts 





Draw a circle around 
the words about money. 


book went pencil 
dime nickel dollar 
pickle school  qreen 
quarter collar penny 
time tent cent 
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Answer Yes or No. 


ls a dime more than 
a nickel? 

Is a nickel more than 
a quarter ? 

ls a dime 


less than 
a nickel ? | 





Put the right word from 
the list in each blank. 


Five pennies make a 





Two nickels make a —~. 

Two dimes and a nickel 
make 3s 

Ten dimes make a ~~. 

Four quarters make a 


————— 


Twenty-five pennies make 





a 
Ten pennies make a ——. 
quarter dime 
nickel dollar 
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Making Valentines 


Mabel F. Hill 


@ BETTY and James Norris did not have to 

go to school on Lincoln’s Birthday, so the 
evening before that day they went to visit their 
grandmother and grandfather in the country. 
That night and all the next day it snowed 
very hard. Because the snowplow did not 
clear the roads, Father could not come to take 
them back to the city. 

The next noon Betty and James were talk- 
ing as Grandmother came to call them to 
dinner. She heard Betty saying in a mourn- 
ful voice, “But James, I want to be home for 
Valentine Day! Why did it have to snow?” 

“I don’t know, Betty, but I think it will be 
fun helping break paths to the barn, and rid- 
ing on the sled,” answered James. , 

“Of course it will be fun, but what about 
the valentine box we always have at school? 
We won't have any valentines to give to our 
friends even if we do manage to get there!” 

“I guess we shall have to forget about it. 
We can’t buy valentines out here.” 

“No, and by the time the roads are opened, 
it will be too late to get them, I’m afraid.” 

Grandmother laughed. “What makes you 
think you can’t have any valentines, children? 
We can make them, can’t we?” 

“How can we make them?” James asked. 

“Come and eat your dinner and then I will 
show you how.” 

After dinner was cleared away, Grandmother 
went to the storeroom with the children. 
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From a shelf she took down several candy box- 
es, giving them to Betty. She took a long box 
from another shelf, and handed it to James. 

“There,” she said, “you have material to 
make all the valentines you need. Come to the 
dining room, and I shall demonstrate to you 
the mysteries of valentine making. 

“Now, James, if you will please get the scis- 
sors, and Betty get the paste, we shall be ready 
to work. When you are tired of making these 
valentines, we shall make a different kind.” 

“Here are the scissors and the paste. What 
is next?” questioned James. 

“Pull the lace paper from those candy boxes 
very carefully, while I take some gay paper 
from this long box. I haven’t made any valen- 
tines since your mother was a little girl. She 
saved all this bright paper.” 

“Really, Grandmother? 
Betty. 

Grandmother showed them how to cut out a 
paper heart, and put a border around it with 
the lace paper. Then she left them and went 
to the kitchen to work. 

She called them after a while, and reluc- 
tantly they went to see what she wanted. They 
had been so busy making valentines that they 
had not realized the hours had gone so fast. 

“Here is some dough that I have mixed, chil- 
dren, and here is a heart-shaped cooky cutter. 
How would you like to make some heart cook- 
ies for a different kind of valentine?” 

“Oh-oh!”’ said James. 

“Oh-oh-oh!” said Betty. 

Grandmother laughed. She rolled out the 
dough and showed the children how to use the 
cooky cutter. Then she baked the cookies. 


How nice!” said 





to [ead os Ze 





| 


After supper everyone was surprised to he 
a knock at the door. 
there stood Daddy! 

“The snowplow finally got through, and sin: 
I know that you children would hate to mi 
Valentine Day at school, I thought I'd cop 
right out and get you,’ Daddy explained, 

“We're glad you came,” cried the children 

“Daddy, we have our valentines all rea 
We made them ourselves,’ proudly declar: 
Betty. 

“And we have boxes of heart cookies 4 
packed with a paper valentine on top,” adde! 
James. 

“There’s a box for you and Mother, to’ 
Betty declared. 

Soon the children were bundled up and read 
to start for home. They were delighted becaus 
they were going to be at school for Valentin 
Day after all. 

Betty said, “Thank you for the very nices 
time we ever had, Grandmother.” 

“It was nice because you did not let you 
disappointment spoil your good time. Com: 
again next year, and we shall make some mor 
valentines, children.” 


When it was openc 


“T shall make my own valentines next year 
wherever I am!” James decided. 


What Would Lincoln Do? 


Mabel S. Harmer 


HM MARVIN thought that storytelling tm 

was the best part of school. He especiall) 
liked stories about such people as Columbus ané 
Washington and Lincoln, who had really lived 
and done brave and wonderful things. 

The story today had been about Lincoln. 
Marvin had listened closely while Miss Chestet 
told how Lincoln studied with only the light 
from the log fire in the fireplace, how he had 
walked a long way to return a borrowed book, 
and how he was always kind to animals. 

“I wish I could be like Lincoln,” thought 
Marvin, as he walked home. “Maybe I could 
be a little like him if I tried. I guess I'll try . 
for just one day, anyway. Tomorrow 's his 
birthday .and that would be a good time t 
start.” ne 

Just then Ronnie Lynch, the boy who livet 
next door, caught up with him and said, Hur- 
ry, Marvin, and get your sled. We are gains 
coasting down on Miller’s hill. I'll meet you 


out in front in ten minutes. 


l 
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“All right, that will be fine,” answered 
Marvin. “I'll just run in and leave my books 
and tell Mother where I’m going.” 

His mother was making apple pies when he 


came into the kitchen. He gave them an ap- 
preciative look. “I hope there'll be plenty,” he 
sid, “because I’m going coasting and I'll be 
awfully hungry by dinnertime.” 

He was about to go on out the back door 
when his mother called, “Just a minute, 
Marvin. Don’t you have some books from the 
library that are due today?” 

Marvin came slowly back into the kitchen. 
“Oh, Mother, I guess you’re right. Couldn’t 
I let them go until tomorrow? I'd rather pay 
the fine than miss this afternoon’s coasting.” 

“You may do as you like,” his mother an- 
swered, “provided you pay the fine from your 
own money, but you really ought to get into 
the habit of returning your books when they 
are due.” 

A sudden thought flashed through Marvin's 
mind. Lincoln wouldn’t have hesitated. He 
would have taken the books back no matter 
how much fun he had to miss. Of course to- 
morrow was when he intended to do what 
Lincoln would have done, but maybe there 
wouldn’t be such a good chance tomorrow. 

“All right, Mother,” he replied. “I guess I'll 
take the books back. There may be two weeks 
of good coasting weather yet.” 

His sister Beth came in the front door just 
as he was about to leave, and, noticing the 
books under his arm, said, “Oh, you’re on the 
way to the library, aren’t you? Will you take 
my books back, too?” 

“Four will be too heavy a load,” Marvin re- 
plied, “‘and besides, you have just as much time 
to take yours back as I do mine.” 

“Please,” coaxed Beth. 

“Well, all right, hand them over,” said 
Marvin not too graciously. He had just re 
membered that Lincoln was always courteous, 
probably even to his sister. It was going to be 
very hard to be like Lincoln in everything, 
especially a day ahead of time. 

At the library he couldn’t help thinking how 
glad Lincoln would have been to see so many 
books, Miss Chester had said he would walk 
miles just to borrow a single book. 

For the first time in weeks, Marvin re- 
moved his galoshes before going into the house 

when he reached home. He also hung up his 
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wraps in their proper place without being re- 
minded by some older member of the family. 
It was getting easier all the time to do things as 
Lincoln would have done them. Marvin be- 
gan to think that probably by tomorrow he 
wouldn’t have any trouble at all. 


That, however, was before Mrs. Pearson from 
across the street came over and asked him to 
shovel the snow from her sidewalk. She was 
having company for dinner and wanted the 
snow cleared away before dark. 

Marvin wasn’t very fond of Mrs. Pearson. 
She raised an awful rumpus if Pal happened to 
get into her flower bed. Of course, if it had 
been tomorrow he would have done what she 
asked willingly, because Lincoln never tried to 
get out of hard work. He even went out and 
split rails, which was much harder than clear- 
ing snow off a walk. Marvin sighed as he 
put on his coat and mittens and went across 
the street to work on Mrs. Pearson’s sidewalk. 

He did the very best job he could and came 
home just as his mother was setting dinner on 
the table. There was one sure reward for hard 
work, he thought—it certainly did give a fel- 
low a good appetite! When it came time for 
dessert his mother said, “Would you care for 
an extra piece of pie tonight, Marvin?” 

“Yes, thank you,” he answered, for he was 
sure that a big, strong boy like Lincoln would 
always take a second helping of pie. 


February Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


@ iF EVER there was a “born inventor” it 
was Thomas A. Edison. He was born at 
Milan, Ohio, on February 11, 1847. When he 
was seven years old his family moved to Port 
Huron, Michigan. At the age of twelve he 
sold candy and newspapers on a train, and 
later set up a small hand printing press in the 
baggage car, where he edited and printed a 
newspaper of his own, calling it the Grand 
Trunk Herald. He also established a crude 
laboratory in the baggage car so that he would 
have a place in which to carry on experiments. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


@ LIKE many other customs that began a 

long time ago, it is not possible to explain 
accurately the date and origin of St. Valentine’s 
Day. There were seven Christian martyrs 
named Valentine. The two most celebrated 
were a priest of Rome and a bishop of Umbria. 
They lived in the third century and died on 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


@ IN A spacious park, south of the White 

House grounds in Washington, D.C., 
stands the great white shaft of the Washington 
Monument. The huge obelisk is the realization 
of a popular movement which began before 
Washington’s death. In 1848 the site was ob- 
tained and the cornerstone laid. The early part 
of the work was handled by the Washington 
National Monument Society. In 1876 the work 
was turned over to the United States govern- 
ment. On February 21, 1885, the monument 


For saving the life of a station agent’s baby, 
young Edison was taught by the father to be a 
telegraph operator. Automatic and multiplex 
telegraphy was one of his inventions. 

The work of Edison includes many great in- 
ventions and has built many industries.. He 
gave the world numerous electrical devices be- 
sides incandescent lights. He improved the 
dynamo, and invented the alkaline storage bat- 
tery. The electric railway owes much to his 
inventions. The next time you enjoy a mov- 
ing picture or listen to a radio, remember it is 
to Thomas Edison, the electrical wizard, that 
we owe these pleasures. (For questions, see page 79) 


February 14. The anniversary of their death 
has come to be known as St. Valentine’s Day. 
It is said that one St. Valentine went from 
house to house leaving food for the poor, and 
that the custom of sending unsigned valen- 
tines developed from this kind act. 

Some people have the hobby of collecting 
valentines and have many different kinds in 


their collections. (For questions, see page 79) 


was dedicated. [A full-page picture of the 
monument is on page 11. |] 

The foundations are described as constructed 
of a mass of solid blue stone. The monument 
rises 555 feet 5'< inches into the air. Pure 
white Maryland marble was used to face the 
outside of the monument, and at the tip of the 
apex is an aluminum cap. 

Inside are set stones and tablets presented by 
different states, cities, organizations, and for- 
eign countries. The interior is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and there are an iron stairway of 898 


steps, and an elevator. (For questions, see page 79) 
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nit on Washington and Lincoln 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE M. WILSON 


M@ SINCE the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln both come in February, the pupils 
of the fifth grade wanted to study the lives of 
our two greatest Americans at the same time. 
By comparing and contrasting environment, 
physical and mental characteristics, and hap- 
penings in the lives of the two men, the girls 
and boys learned how these statesmen were able 
to be of such great service to their country. 
Ll. Objectives. 

A, To learn about the parents, boyhood, and 

education of Washington and Lincoln. 

B. To compare and contrast the characters 

of both men. 

C. To enumerate and evaluate the work 

which each one did for his nation. 

D. To learn some of the social customs of 

early America. 

E. To study the history of our country by 

tracing the public life of two of our greatest 

leaders. 

F. To read many books about Washington 

and Lincoln, and to become better ac- 

quainted with the library. 
Il. Approach. 

The children asked to have a party to cele- 
brate Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthday. I 
agreed and said that we would vote the next 
day to determine which day should be celebrat- 
ed. The following day about half of the class 
wanted to observe Lincoln's birthday and the 
others preferred to observe Washington’s. A 
discussion followed as to which man was the 
greater American. 

Since most of the pupils argued with little 
genuine knowledge, we decided to divide into 


© i350 Lincotn National Life Insurance Company 
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two groups for study with each girl or boy 
choosing the statesman he preferred. From this 
point a unit of work was enthusiastically car- 
ried on, which grew more interesting day by 
day. 

Il. Method. 

For the first few days I placed a topic on 
the blackboard which would relate to either 
Washington or Lincoln, such as the following. 
Contrast his boyhood with that of a boy of 
today. Describe his education. Tell an inter- 
esting incident in his life. Tell what you can 
about his family. 

Each of the two groups appointed a commit- 
tee to make notes of each day’s work and to 
develop a simple outline of the statesman’s life. 
This was placed on the blackboard. Each pupil 
gave strict attention each day while the chil- 
dren in the other groups recited, for they were 
all anxious to make comparisons. 

Adverse criticism of Washington and Lincoln 
was not allowed unless it could be justified by 
accepted facts. This taught the pupils to have 
information to verify their statements, and not 
to believe everything which they found in 
print to be absolutely true. 

As the unit progressed, | found that all the 
school subjects were being correlated with the 
lessons on Washington and Lincoln. In this 
way enthusiasm was carried into every class, 
and the pupils decided that the school day was 
too short in which to do all they wanted to do. 


From this picture, what things 
can you tell about the store 
in New Salem where Lincoln 
worked at one time as a clerk? 


[V. Subject matter. 
A. Boyhood. 


Washington found surveying interesting 
work although it was sometimes dangerous. 







1. Washington was born February 2 
1732, in Virginia. His parents were 
well to do and lived on a_plantatig 
worked by slaves. His education was gy 
ried on under tutors hired by the family 
of the surrounding plantations. 
4) Preferred arithmetic to spelling gg 
foreign languages. 
b) Interested in land measurement, 
¢) Had good handwriting. 
d) Copied rules of behavior. 
¢) Had excellent health. 
f) Was fond of athletics. 
g) Lived with his brother Augustig: ff The clas 
after his father’s death. 0 ee 
area inte 
b) Left school at fifteen and lived with ynderstal 
his brother Lawrence. 
2. Lincoln was born February 12, 1809, 
a cabin on Nolin’s Creek near Hodge. 
ville, Kentucky. His mother often re 
to him from the Bible. He was alwa 
curious to know the meaning of any nev 
words which he heard. In 1816 the fami 
moved to Spencer County, Indiana. 
4) He helped his father make the 
cabin. 
b) He slept on dry leaves in the loft. 


c) His mother died when Abrahar Z 

was nine years old. YZ 
. ° ‘ 4/ /. 

d) His stepmother was kind to him. J 7 

e) He became expert at handling ana | 

f) Hard outdoor work made him grov I} 

strong. 


Interesting stories. — 
1. Washington’s copying the “Rules of 
Civility and Decent Behavior.” 
2. Lincoln worked to pay Mr. Crawford § @ Ol 
for a borrowed book which had been gra 
ruined. He often wrote with charcoal on § sround 
the fire shovel. (Continued on page 70) suggest 
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In this school (left) 
the children learned a 
great deal about their 
environment. Below we 
see some of them busy 
with the vivarium, mu- 
seum, and other work. 








The class converted scale 





maps of their residential ; ae 
srea into a floor map to La 

1 with ME understand city planning. ees 
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anll HONORABLE MENTION 
om IN OUR 1940 ENVIRONMENT CONTEST a a ae 


CECILIA CORRINE SCOTT group and proposed that 


Supervisor, Grade Four, Blandford Training School, we display them in our 


5 of Petersburg, Virginia library case, which we 
had built in class. The 
fod & a J » course of study for the fourth ‘-acher ste ' 
tord OUR state course f ly « teacher suggested that Scrap material wes 
been grade emphasizes subject matter centered we utilize a small pack- utilized by the chil- 
, ‘ ‘ : . . . dren in making the 
om x r ., accordance with its 
al 0 round fronticr life. In wccordance | ing case as a cabinet in needed equipment. 
e 70 suggestions, we look closely tor any indica- which to exhibit these 
tons of interest in bygone days which may be and additional materials. 
revealed by our pupils. This fall, as the chil- The children agreed ea- 


dren were discussing their plans for the year, 
one idea was that we learn more about our city. 
The question arose as to how our city was 
started, so we began reading text and supple- 
mentary books on this subject. 

Our city is particularly fortunate in that it 


gerly. Cold-water paint 
mixed with paste was 
used in decorating the 
packing case. It was 
set in a corner and above 
it, for additional display, 





has many historical sites in well-preserved con- was tacked a sheet of brown kraft paper with 4. The librarian must be asked to show us 
dition, Accordingly, we planned an excursion a sign, “Our Museum Corner.” The children how to find books. 
to the trading post from which Petersburg was gradually brought such articles as a colonial §. We must thank her for helping us. 
developed. The children walked, noting fac- iron pot, small hand-woven rugs, models of In the children’s room of the library, the 
tories and business places along the route. At Indian tepees, a branch of pokeberries, tobacco attendant explained the card catalogue, the 
the trading post we discussed the moss-covered leaves, peanut and cotton plants, and a hand- placement of the books upon the shelves, and 
stones of which it was built, compared the molded candle. The corner was of interest not the methods of withdrawing and returning 
tusted metal around boarded-up windows with only to our pupils but also to children in other — books. The experience opened new vistas of 
reinforced portions which were obviously later rooms, who were attracted by the objects. enjoyment to many pupils, and we obtained 
additions. The plaque commemorating the As our study of colonial life progressed, our — many helpful volumes. 
founding of the post was discussed in order that classroom library proved inadequate for yield- The presence of a barge and a sailboat on 
the children might comprehend the value to ing information about life in Civil War days. the river front caused a detour during our 
2 community of philanthropic organizations. A trip to the near by college library was walk back to school. his gave rise to sev- 
Sketches were made on the spot. planned in an effort to supplement our refer- eral comparisons between colonial and modern 
A slight extension of our walk enabled us to — ence books. Standards of behavior for an ex- transportation. While passing some men at 
‘xamine another century-old building which cursion and in a library were set up by the work on a sewer, the pupils observed many 
Was a landmark of early foreign settlers in our pupils prior to the trip. Some of these were: things which helped to clarity their ideas about 
“ty. Upon returning to school, the pupils 1. We must walk quictly along the streets. public utilities, and which served as a basis for 
completed their drawings and wrote reports 2. We must watch for traffic signals and discussions of sanitation among pioneers and 


of the excursion. stay in a group. among people of today. 


. 


One child had picked up two crumbling 3. We must whisper and walk softly in the 
“ones near the walls of the trading post. He _ library. 





So many pupil reports had been written and 
adjudged good that the (Continued on page 78) 
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A Seatwork Lesson in Music 
Mildred Wadsworth 


Teacher of Music, Patterson School, Dayton, Ohio F 
Si 
Color Elmer gray. This is Elmer Elephant. | 8, 
When Elmer takes a step} W, 
he counts "I, 2, 3, 4." li 
This is a picture of his] Sj 
step. oO 


We call it a whole note} 1, 
Draw 3 whole notes. 
Put 1, 2, 3, 4 under each} 





o — whole note one. SC 
de 
This is Brownie Bear. Color Brownie Brown. 
When Brownie takes a W 
step, she counts "I, 2." U 
This is a picture of her 
step. d 


We call it a half note. 
Draw 4 half notes. 
Put 1, 2 under each one. d—half note 








Color Peter black 
and white. 





When Peter takes a step, 
he counts "1." | 

This is a picture of his 
step. « | 

We call ita quarter note. 

Draw 8 quarter notes. 
@— quarter note Put 1 under each one. 








| 


This is Peter Pony. ! 
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Tiny Tim is a canary. Here is a sonq about him. 


Evening Hymn 
Little, yellow Tiny Tim 
Sings his lovely evening hymn. 
Bright the day has been and pleasant, 
| Wrapped in sunshine like a present; 
Little, yellow Tiny Tim 


S Sings his lovely evening hymn. 





21 Here are the notes for the sonq about Tiny Tim. 


hl} do do sol sol—la la sol—fa fa mi mi—re re do 
Sol sol fa fa~mi mi re re—sol sol fa fa—mi mi rere 
do do sol sol—la la sol—fa fa mi mi-—re re do 


Write the notes on the staff. 
Use the time pattern written above the staff. 
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“Portrait of Lincoln” . . Douglas Volk 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Here is a picture that should have a very 
definite place in the school program for Feb- 
ruary. Display this picture on the bulletin 
board during the week of Lincoln’s Birthday. 
It could be of great help in dramatic work for 
costume and character make-up suggestions. 
There is a wealth of material about Lincoln 
available for children of all ages, and the char- 


acter of this portrait could illustrate many a 
poem and story, even original ones. The music 
used should be forceful, dignified, and with 
a somber undertone. After some study of 
Lincoln, children could be inspired to paint 
portraits of him at different stages of his life, 
using, as Douglas Volk has done, a background 
typical of the time and place. 





@ “LET us have faith that Right 

makes Might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” These great words 
were spoken by Abraham Lincoln at a 
time when the affairs of the country 
were in a critical condition, and he 
sought to set them right. 

The artist has brought out the mon- 
umental qualities of Lincoln’s nature 
by using the simplicity of bold relief 
which we associate with sculpture. 
The fine head stands out clearly against 
the dark blue sky. Just the face and 
hands shine forth in an otherwise dark 
picture. 

The color scheme emphasizes the 
tragedy of the times and of Lincoln’s 
life. How perfectly the flesh tones, 
the brown scarf, and the campfires 
make us feel the cold blue of an early 
morning sky filled with dark clouds. 
The hands that had split rails, held the 
plow, and managed the ferry are very 
simply painted. They are the same 
hands that had lovingly held the 
great books which his hungry mind 
Doubtless the right hand 
is holding some document as impor- 
tant as the “Gettysburg Address” or 
the “Emancipation Proclamation.” 


devoured. 


Douglas Volk, who wanted most of 
all to show the spirit of Americanism 
through his paintings, has given us 
here one of the great Americans in this 
striking portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
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a man whose strength was tempered 
only by his kindliness, whose heart and 
whose mind carried the burden of other 
men’s souls, and whose body spent its 
strength for the building up of a pio- 
neer land. Mr. Volk has painted with 
understanding strokes the humility 
that characterized Lincoln’s life, and 
at the same time has given us a deeper 
appreciation of the great strength that 
motivated that humble spirit. 
LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, 
Burrato, New York 


Questions 


Is this “Portrait of Lincoln” a fine 
likeness of the man we admire somuch? 
Mr. Volk had to paint it as he thought 
President Lincoln looked. How much 
of Lincoln’s personality and character 
has he expressed? Do you think he did 
a great deal of reading about his sub- 
ject before he started to work? 

Why do you think he used such a 
dark color scheme? What is the most 
important part of a portrait? What 
next? Has the artist made the most 
of these parts? How can we tell that 
Lincoln is a tall man? Why did the art- 
ist use a military encampment for the 
background? What has the artist used 
to balance the weight of the figure? 

Do you know any other great paint- 
ings or statues of Lincoln? 


Correlative Material 


POEMS AND STORIES 


My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L, y 
Carlisle, and H. Ferris (Winston). “Lincolp’ 
by Nancy Byrd Turner; “O Captain! \, 
Captain!” by Walt Whitman; and “Abraha, 
Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” by Vachd 
Lindsay. 

Poems Teachers Ask For, Book Two (Owen), 
“Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by Edwin 
Markham. 

Baldwin, James: Four 
(American Book Co.). 

Gordy, W. F.: Abraham Lincoln (Scribner). 

Nicolay, Helen: Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoly 
(Appleton-Century ). 

Tarbell, Ida M.: Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincols 
(Macmillan). 


Great American 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Black: “Lincoln” (Victor 25308). 
Howe: “Battle Hymn of the Republic” (Victor 
22083). 


PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 


“The Gettysburg Address, 1863,” by J. L.G. 
Ferris (THe INstRuctor, February, 1933), 

“The Rail Splitter,” by J. L. G. Ferris (No, 37, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by French, in Lincols 
Memorial, Washington, D.C. (Tue Iy- 
STRUCTOR, February, 1939). 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Keck, in Wabash, In- 
diana (THE INstRuCcTOR, February, 1934). 

“Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth,” by 
Manship, in Fort Wayne, Indiana (Tut 
Instructor, February, 1933). 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by Taft, in Urbana, ll 
linois (THE INstructTor, February, 1935). 


The Artist 


M@ AN AMERICAN artist who has been in- 
terested in depicting the American scene 
is Douglas Volk. He was born in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, on February 23, 1856. His 
father; Leonard Volk, was a sculptor. When 
the boy was only fourteen the Volks went 
Rome. There Douglas studied painting 
Saint Luke Academy. When he was seventeen 
years old, he went to Paris where he became the 
pupil of Géréme, the great teacher of that time. 
Géréme was principally interested in historia 
genre painting. Genre subject matter flouris 
in Holland, Germany, and France then. An- 
other’ great American illustrator, Ferris, studie 
with Géréme, and he too was influenced t0 
develop the historical subjects of his country. 
Mr. Volk sought to emphasize Americanis™ 
through the subjects that he painted. In many 
of his pictures he places a typical American 
background behind his subject, each to strike 
the keynote of the picture’s theme. ; 
lieved that the background should be defi 
nitely detached from the (Continued on page ’ 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Literature Test 


Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Give the title of the book or stor) suggested 
by the following. 

1. I was a little girl who, in a dream, made 
a journey with a tin man, a straw man, and a 
lion. 

2. I lived with my two brothers who were 
very cruel and selfish. For their bad qual- 
ities they were turned into black stones, but 
I made a successful journey. 

3. I was a girl who could grow tall or short 
by drinking a potion. 

4. | could talk even though I was made 
from a piece of wood. 

§. I was a natural image whose resemblance 
was finally found among the people who lived 
in the valley below me. 

6. | was a boy who was imprisoned by my 
uncle. I could not run about like other boys 
because of an injury I received when I was a 


baby. 


7. | was a widow whose children were 


named after continents. My experiences in 
raising my children make a humorous worth- 
while story. 

8. My book concerns itself with the events 
in the lives of four sisters who loved each 
other very much. 


9. My book 


family who, because they were shipwrecked, 


relates the adventures of a 


learned to live a new life on an island far 
from civilization. 

10. My book is about a boy who lived in 
Holland. 


won a pair of silver skates. 


He was such a good skater that he 


ii. Name the author suggested by each of the 
following. 

One 
was about an orphan girl who told the chil- 


1. I wrote many poems for children. 


dren tales about witches. 

2. I was a popular American writer who 
A well-known one is 
about an Indian boy named Hiawatha. 


wrote many poems. 
a little 
village on the Hudson River where Dutch set 
tlers lived. My parents named me after our 
first president. 

4. I wrote a very popular Christmas story. 


3. I wrote about an adventure in 


One of my other stories is about a boy named 
David Copperfield. 

§. In my famous book a little girl dreams 
that a pack of cards came to life. 

6. I was a Greek slave who told little stories 
that contained good advice. 

7. I was a Danish writer. My stories have 
been translated into English and are well- 
known fairy tales, 
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8. I was an American humorist, best known 
by my pen name which I took because of my 
experiences as a pilot on the Mississippi River. 

9. I was born in Scotland, but because of my 
poor health [| spent much of my life elsewhere. 
[wo of my best-known books are A Child’s 
Garden of Verses and Treasure Island. 

10. I was an English writer. One of my 


poems tells how a city was rid of rats. 


IW. What is my name? 
Ca h charac ‘er dese ribed. 


Write the name of 


1. | was King Arthur’s favorite knight. 
2. | was a boy who had a magic lamp. 

3. | was a doctor who took good care of 
animals. 

4. | was an expert archer, the leader of a 


band of men who lived in Sherwood Forest. 





Have you ever kept a record of changes in th 
temperature over a period of time? Harold M. Lami 


§. I was a lame boy who was happy and 
joyed Christmas even though my father w: 
very poor. 

6. | was shipwrecked and lived on a desr 
island. 

7. I was the best friend of Tom Sawyer. 

8. I was a Swiss girl who looked after m 


grandfather’s goats. (For key, see page?! 


A Test on Radio 


Karolyn De Leys 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


I. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Experiments conducted by Marconi, 
Hertz, and De Forest were important in the 
development of radio. 

2. The radio has contributed much to mod- 
ern navigation. 

3. Wireless signals can be received over much 
greater distance in the daytime than at night. 

4. There are no short-wave stations in the 
United States. 

§. The radio is a necessary aid to swift trans- 
portation. 

6. A radio is possible because of radiant 
energy. 

7. The short-wave beam system revolution- 
ized long-distance wireless communication. 

8. Marconi was born and brought up in 
Spain. 

9. In 1898 the first paid radiogram was 
transmitted, 

10. Carpets are never used in a broadcasting 
studio. 

11. A microphone is similar to a telephone 
transmitter. 

12. Electricity made modern communica- 
tion possible. 

13. Short-wave programs cannot be received 
over all radios. 

14. Radio is a modern invention. 


15. Pictures are now sent over telephon 
wires and by radio. 

16. Radio beams are of no practical use t 
an aviator. 


H. Fill each blank with the correct word from 
the list below. 

1. A wire used to receive electromagnetic 
waves is an : 

2. To increase the audibility of a radio sign’ 
is to it. 

3. The contact of a conductor with the earth 
is called a 

4. The distance between radio waves as they 
leave the transmitting station is called th 


§. The radio and the telephone both trans 
mit sound by means of 

electricity 

amplify 


ground 
wave length 


aerial or antenna 


III. Answer in complete sentences. 
Explain how the radio is of definite assist 
ance to each of eight of the following: * 
school child, a policeman, an air-mail carrier, 
a stockbroker, a man seeking public office, 2 
farmer, a sports enthusiast, a schoolteacher, 
a manufacturer, a newspaper or magazine, the 
government. (For key, see page 7 
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g “WILL you let me go shopping with you, 

Mother?” asked Jimmie. “We are studying 
buying and selling in arithmetic class. We 
have been talking so much about buying wise- 
ly that I would like to go to the stores with 
you while you shop.” 

“Yes, Jimmie, I have quite a few errands to 
do this afternoon and you may help me carry 
my parcels,” Mrs. Brown replied. 

Jimmie and his mother went first to the gro- 
cery store. Mrs. Brown wanted some soap. It 
was six cents a cake, or five cakes for twenty- 
five cents. She also wanted some cans of soup, 
which were eleven cents a can or three cans for 
thirty-one cents. 

“I will take five cakes of soap and three cans 
of vegetable soup,’ Mrs. Brown told the clerk. 

“And what else?” he asked. 

Mrs. Brown answered, “I need some shorten- 
ing, too.” 

“Will you have a one-pound can at nineteen 
cents or a three-pound can at forty-five cents?” 
he inquired politely. 

“T'll take the three-pound can, please. I’m 
sure that it will keep fresh until I can use it 
all,” she replied. 

“Would you be interested in some apples, 
today? 


lar and seventy-five cents a bushel or fifty 


We have some fine ones for one dol- 
cents a peck. I am quite sure that apples will 
be more expensive later in the season.” 
“Mother,” Jimmie said eagerly, “why can’t 
I like lots of apples.” 
“They are good for you too, Jimmie. How- 


we get two bushels? 
ever, 1 think one bushel will be plenty. Even 
though we keep them in the cellar, more might 
spoil before we could use them. It’s not eco- 
nomical to buy a larger quantity because it is 
cheaper and then have the goods spoil before 
they can be used.” 

“That is right,” agreed Jimmie. 

1. How much did Mrs. Brown save on cach 
cake of soap, by buying five cakes? How much 
money did she save by buying three cans of 
soup? How much less per pound was shorten- 
ing when bought in a three-pound can? What 
was saved on a bushel of apples? How much 
was saved in all by buying in larger quantities? 


“Now let’s go to the bakery, Jimmie,” said 
his mother. “I want to get some cup cakes 
lor your party tomorrow.” 

The clerk told Mrs. Brown that cup cakes 
were two for five cents or twenty-five cents 
adozen. Mrs. Brown took a dozen cup cakes. 
“I want some day-old bread from which to 
make toast,” she ordered next. 

The clerk said, “Day-old bread is eight cents 
aloaf. You save three cents on each loaf.” 

2. How much did Jimmie’s mother save on 
the cup cakes by buying them by the dozen? 
How much did the fresh bread cost? 


Next they went to the dry-goods store where 
Mrs. Brown wanted to buy some stockings. “I 
like these light tan ones,” she told the clerk. 

How much are they?” 
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An Arithmetic Test on Buying 


Gertrude Wrates Dwyer 


“Those are on sale this week. They are 
seventy-nine cents a pair, or three pairs for two 
dollars and twenty-eight cents,” answered the 
clerk. 

“It will be economical for me to buy three 
pairs, Jimmie, because then I can match the 
good ones together when some of them wear 
out,” she told her son. 

3. How much did Mrs. Brown save on each 
pair by buying three pairs of stockings at one 
time? ; 


“Now I must buy a few things at the five- 
and-ten-cent store. You see, Jimmie, you can 
usually buy things cheaper there because mer- 
chandise is bought in larger quantities and at 
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a lower cost. Then articles can be sold to 


the customers at a lower price. Most things 


you buy should be of the very best quality 


so that they will last longer. However, there 
are other things which do not receive much 
wear, or have only temporary use, and when 
buying them it is more economical and al- 
most as satisfactory to get the less expensive 
articles.” 

Mrs. Brown purchased some very inexpensive 
paper on which Jimmie’s little brother could 
draw pictures. It cost only ten cents and would 
serve as well as that which cost twenty-five 
cents a package, for the little boy soon grew 
tired of his pictures and threw them in the 
wastebasket. 

Next, Mrs. Brown bought some hair sham- 
poo. A large bottle cost sixty-nine cents, 
and a small bottle cost only twenty-five cents. 
Mrs. Brown showed Jimmie that the large bot- 
tle held three times as much as the small bottle. 
She bought the larger bottle. 

4. How much was saved on the paper? How 
much money did Mrs. Brown save by getting 
the larger botile of shampoo? How much 
money did she save on all of the purchases 


which she made that day? (For hey, see page 72) 


A Test on Washington and Lincoln 


Florence M. Wilson 


This test may be used in connection with the unit 
by Miss Wilson, found on page 16 of this issue. 


I. If the statement is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Washington was born on February 22, 
1832. 

2. Washington’s favorite study was arithme- 
tic. 

3. Governor Dinwiddie sent Washington on 
an important mission. 

4. Lincoln’s family was well to do and was 
able to send him to an excellent school. 

§. Lincoln was well known as a teller of in- 
teresting stories. 

6. Lincoln tried hard to avert a civil war. 

7. Abraham Lincoln married Ann Rutledge. 

8. Lincoln is known as the Father of his 
Country. 

9. Washington was chosen president because 
of his excellent character. 

10. Washington worked as a 
country store. 

11. Lincoln was 
after his first term. 

12. Lincoln once made a speech which we 
know as the “Gettysburg Address.” 

13. Washington helped his father build a 
log cabin for the family. 

14. Lincoln had no children. 


clerk in a 


not re-clected president 


Il. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. Washington was a man of (southern, 
northern) birth. 

2. (Washington, Lincoln) was Douglas’ po- 
litical rival. 

3. Washington lived at his (sister’s, broth- 
er’s) home while he was young. 

4. (Washington’s, Lincoln’s) 
Mount Vernon. 


home was 


111. Match cach man’s name, in the numbered 
list, with the correct position, in the lettered 
list, held by that man when Washington was 
president. 
1. Alexander Hamilton 
2. Henry Knox ° 
3. Thomas Jefferson 
4. kdmund Randolph 
§. John Jay 
6. John Adams 
a. Secretary of War 
b. Secretary of the Treasury 
c. Vice President 
d. Secretary of State 
Chief Justice 
f. Attorney General 


ic 


IV. During the Civil War cach combatant had 
certain advantages. Which of the following 
were of advantage to the South? 

1. Economic independence 
Monopoly of its most important product 
Larger population 
Better generals 
Familiarity with firearms and horses 


—_— » YS PO 


V. Do the following things. 

1. Choose either Washington or Lincoln and 
tell why you think that he had greater prob- 
lems to solve than the other when he became 
president. Mention two problems and tell how 
they were solved. 

2. Write a paragraph telling how Lincoln 
came to hate slavery, and mention the events 
which led to his setting the slaves free. 

3. Give four reasons why you consider that 
Washington was a great general. 

4. Tell why you think either Washington or 
Lincoln would be a successful man if he were 


living today. 


(For key, see page 72) 
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The “Gettysburg Address” 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(Frining Supervisor, Junior English, Lincoln Consolidated School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


§ EVERY nation produces great patriotic 
literature that finds its way into the 
common education of its people. Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Addéess” thus has become part of 
America’s literary-heritage. It already has a 
place of acclaim among American prose master- 
pieces. Because American school children find 
in Lincoln, the man, genuine inspiration for 
the perpetuation of the spirit of democracy, 
it is particularly fitting that the “Gettysburg 
Address” be presented in upper grades. 
]. Motivation. 

The appeal of the “Gettysburg Address” is 
entirely dependent. upon a background of 
understanding and appreciation of Lincoln. 
Therefore motivation comes naturally out of a 
sudy of Lincoln’s life and work. Pictures, 
dippings from newspapers and magazines, and 
maps (particularly of Gettysburg), as well as 
discussion, are valuable as a means of stimu- 
lating interest in the study of this masterpiece 
of oratory, which. in its initial presentation 
should be read orally to the group. 

ll. Background for understanding the ora- 
tion. 

A. Lincoln, the man. 

1, Appearance. 
2. Childhood. 
3, Presidency. 
4. Characteristics. 
§. Ideals. 
B. The Civil War. 
1. Causes. 
2. Effects on people. 
3. Lincoln’s attitudes. 
4. Battle of Gettysburg. 
§. Dedication of the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. 

C. Vocabulary. 

1. Oration. 
2. Fourscore. 
3. Conceived. 
4. Dedicate. 
§. Consecrate. 
6. Hallow. 

7. Detract. 

Ill. Study helps. 

A. Unlocking the thought. 

1. How far back in the history of the 
country does Lincoln go for his begin- 
ning? Why that date? 

2. Upon what two great principles does 
Lincoln say our nation was established? 
3, What did Lincoln think the Civil War 
Was testing? 
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4. Where is Lincoln delivering this ad- 
dress? Why there? 
5. What does Lincoln think of the estab- 
lishment of the Gettysburg cemetery? 
6. To whom does Lincoln give credit for 
the dedication of this cemetery? Why? 
7. What does Lincoln feel is the task yet 
ahead of those gathered at this dedication? 
8. What should one learn from ¢hese hon- 
ored dead, according to Lincoln? 
9. What does Lincoln think makes a na- 
tion free? 
10. Explain of, by, and for the people at 
the conclusion of the speech. 

B. Discussing the oration. 
1. Do you agree that freedom and equal 
ity are necessary in a democracy? Why? 
What other qualities might be added, es- 
pecially for girls and boys? 
2. Lincoln says, “The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say 


here.” Has this prophecy come true? 
Why? 
3. A World War poet, John McCrae, 
wrote: 


“To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high!” 
With what part of Lincoln’s speech do 
these lines compare? What is the message 
of both to modern American youth? 
4. What does a new birth of freedom 
mean for Americans today? Bring in 
current events to prove your points. 
§. Do you think Lincoln wanted the 
democratic way of life perpetuated? Can 
you find proof in the address? 
6. Select a familiar phrase from the ora- 
tion and explain it to the class. 
7. In what ways is this oration very much 
like poetry? 
8. What evidences of Lincoln’s knowledge 
of the Bible do you find here? 
9. Why do you suppose this speech has 
often been called the greatest American 
address? 
10. In what important ways is Lincoln's 
address vital to our thinking today? 
IV. Related activities. 
A. Carry on panel discussions of the ques- 
tions suggested in section III-B. 
B. Take a copy of the “Gettysburg Address” 
home and discuss with the family what has 
been learned about it. 
C. Learn the address, or some quotations 
therefrom. 





RALPH AVERY 




















D. Give oral reports on phases of the life 
of Lincoln. 

1. Lincoln’s birthplace. 

2. Lincoln’s boyhood. 

3. Lincoln as a storekeeper. 

E. Make a bulletin-board display around a 

map of America’s national cemeteries. 

F. Read other literature of Lincoln. 

G. Give a Lincoln program. 

V. Evaluation of teaching. 

Answer each question with Yes or No. 

1. Is Lincoln proud of the work of the 
American forefathers? 

2. Has the Gettysburg cemetery previously 
been a battleground? 

3. Does Lincoln think the Battle of Gettys- 
burg of lasting historical importance? 

4. Does Lincoln know the outcome of the 
war at the time of this address? 

§. Does Lincoln believe in the creation of 
this national cemetery? 

6. Does Lincoln hold his speech in high re- 
gard? 

7. Does Lincoln predict that the dedication 
ceremony will become famous in American his- 
tory? 

8. Does this speech indicate whether Lincoln 
is firm in his belief in union? 

9. Does Lincoln believe that the hero dead 
alone truly consecrated the ground of the 
Gettysburg cemetery? 

10. Does Lincoln say that he believes in race 
or class distinction? 

11. Does Lincoln feel a personal responsi- 
bility for keeping this nation free? 

12. Is there any evidence of Lincoln’s re- 
ligious nature in this oration? 

13. Does Lincoln seem to feel that liberty, 
equality, and union are easily achieved? 

14. In this speech is Lincoln’s language usu- 
ally simple and direct? 

15. In comparison with most speeches would 
you consider the “Gettysburg Address” very 
brief? (For key, see page 79) 
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A Patriotic Poster 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 















See page 73 for suggestions for using this pea 
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Raven AVERY 
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A VALENTINE OF PRICKED PAPER 
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MABEL BETSY HILL 





@ TO MAKE this attractive valentine, fold a sheet of 

white paper and cut a heart. The edge may be plain, 
or scalloped. Draw a design and prick it with a pin. The 
heavier the pin, the more effective the design. If the pa- 
per is laid on a padded ironing board, it can be pricked 
easily. If you prefer to prick the design from the back 
instead of the front, hold the paper on which the design 
is drawn against a window, and trace the design on the 
back. Erase the lines from the front and then prick the 
design. Cut a larger heart of just the same shape, using 
red paper, and paste it on the back of the white one. 
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@ MANY activities in the lower grades re- 

quire some type of framework about which 
to assemble the necessary equipment, such as 
walls, counters, windows, and furniture, with 
which to carry out specific programs. In many 
schools teachers are held back from such an 
enterprise by lack of funds for materials, or 
even by inadequate preparation for the building 
of such a project. A number of teachers would 
like to carry out some practical units of work 
which require the building and equipping of 
a playhouse, post office, meat market, theater, 
bank, or firehouse. We all realize the teaching 
value in the construction of equipment which 
goes to make up such activities and the sound 
learning which results. 

The sketches at the bottom of this page show 
ways in which the framework, above, can be 
used in connection with various units. They 
are merely suggestions intended to set the imag- 
inations of our readers to work 
trying to think of other uses 
for this skeleton framework. 

A desirable feature of the 
type of construction discussed 
here is that the pupils can visu- 
alize the steps, even to the point 
of planning the work on paper, 
before assembling the parts. 

The cost of constructing such 
equipment is not prohibitive. 

















COUNTER 8 











Variety 





At any lumberyard there can be obtained wood 
strips called furring strips. This lumber is 4%” 
thick and almost 2” wide. The cost is about 
one cent a foot. 

If you will refer to the detailed sketch of 
the framework above, it will be noticed that 
the two ends are $’ square, with each end being 
made up of four strips of furring, each 5’ long. 
Eight strips of this length are needed for the 
two ends. By making the ends each 5’ square, 
a basis is established for constructing many 
types of frames over which can be stretched 
kraft papér for walls, providing for buildings 
like those below. 

The assembling of the two end sections is 
simple. Select four of the 5’ strips and form 
them into a square as shown in the detailed 
drawing. This is best done by laying them on 
the floor. At the corners where the pieces 


overlap, two holes each 1” in diameter are 





: | A Simple Framework 
| | Useful in Making a 


of Buildings 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New You 


bored at each end, and the pieces are fy. 
tened together with 14%” No. 10 flathey 
screws. Now the finished ends are ready fy 
the boring of holes on the 7” width and tk 
2” width. ‘These holes are used to attach a. 
ditional strips to make possible the construction 
of various frames. 

The holes which are shown dotting th 
framework in the crowing one “4” in diameter 
and will take stove bolts, 4” in diameter, ap. 
proximately 3” in length, and equipped with 
thumbscrew nuts to make assembly of th 
frames easier for the pupils. The holes my 
be spaced according to the requirements ¢ 
the class. They may be 12” apart, although 
6” apart will provide a more flexible stru- 
ture. 

So far we have used 40’ of furring strip at: 
cost of about forty cents. Two screws at exh 
of eight corners at a cost of two screws for: 
cent, amounts to eight cents. 
This makes a total of forty- 
eight cents. 





THEATER 


Notice in the drawing thatth 
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NEXT WEEK 


length of the frame will vay 








A with the purpose of the con- 
struction. The following lx 

i gives the necessary lumber, both 
} & horizontal and vertical pieces 
for making any of the frams 








shown in (Continued on page 73) 
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A ROOMY PAPER KNITTING BAG 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@ A LARGE manila paper bag with 
CHUN ANEDCRAUONCDEDEUReReN UD eee aeeLresnecenn ences tag string handles can be converted into 
an attractive bag in which to carry knitting 
or sewing. Such a bag is big enough to 
hold conveniently such bulky material as a 
sweater that is partly knitted, yarn, and 
needles, and is stiff enough to stand upright 


on the floor. These bags can be purchased 
for a couple of pennies in almost any gro- 
-_ cery store. They may be decorated with 
designs made of cut paper or drawn and 


colored with poster paint. The designs 
shown here are George Washington's shield, MIMO 
the British flag, the Red Cross emblem, and 
a simple patriotic decoration. All parts 
shown in black should be colored blue; 
those in vertical parallel lines should be red; 
white areas are white. Bags with designs of 
| the British flag and the Red Cross emblem 
are especially appropriate for anyone who 
is knitting or sewing for relief agencies. 
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B ALL art teachers are agreed that the big- 

gest aim is to teach design. We seize every 
opportunity to give the children experience in 
making designs. 
directions and let the children follow them. 
We may then ask the children to invent de- 
signs different from those taught by the teach- 
er. On these pages are paper valentines and 





Often we can give definite 


Making Cut-Paper Valentines 





BY YA 


FOR ALL GRADES 


. JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


























directions for cutting them. Imagine them to 
be white pasted on red. 

We have found the following procedure a 
good one. We use several class«periods of one 
half hour each to make cuttings and two peri- 
ods to paste the parts of the valentines togeth- 
er. We cut all sorts of lacy squares and hearts. 
When heart-shaped openings are cut, we save 
the little white hearts that are cut out. We 
keep everything else, too, that we can use. 

On these pages you will notice that two 
main plans are followed, one that of folding the 
paper vertically, the other that of folding it 
diagonally. All parts of the design need not 
be heart-shaped, although some may be, for 
children love to have hearts on the valentines. 
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On this page, the first valentine is interesting 
The 
second, except for the center, has small lacy 
openings. The third is interesting because of 
the four big hearts which dominate the design 
and the little ones which help to fill the space. 
The fourth has 
hearts. 

To make a valentine like the first, use a 
square of white paper not too stiff, and fold it 
in the center as shown by the dotted vertical 
line. Fold it again as shown by the dotted line 
on the diagram at the right. Fold it diagonally, 
as shown in the smaller diagram at the right. 
If you want your valentine to look like the 
finished one at the extreme right, cut out the 


because most of the openings are large. 


an unusual arrangement of 
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parts that are shaded in the diagram. It will be 
easier if you draw the lines in pencil before yo 
cut out the openings. 

Begin to make the second valentine by fold- 
ing a square of white paper diagonally as shown 
in the diagram. Then fold it again. Cut the 
edge scalloped. Draw the openings and cut 
them out as indicated by the shaded parts of 
the diagram. You now have a valentine like 
the one at the right of the diagrams. 

For the third valentine, fold your square of 
white paper as for the second valentine. Draw 
two half hearts on the slanting sides as show" 
in the diagram. Cut these out. Then fold the 
paper again as shown on the dotted line, and 
cut out the remaining openings. 
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The fourth valentine is folded like the first. 
Draw and cut as shown in its first diagram. 
fold horizontally, and then diagonally. Draw 
the remaining openings and cut them out. 

To make the fifth valentine, fold a square 
of white paper on the dotted line as shown in 
the first diagram. Draw the design as shown 
on the diagram at the right. The easiest pro- 
cedure is the following. Draw a line across 
the upper left corner. Then draw the scallops, 
beginning at the top, going over to the right 
and turning down toward the lower left corner. 
Draw half hearts—one big, one middle-sized, 
one small—and a long tapering opening. Cut 
away the shaded parts, as shown in the third 
diagram. 

Fold a square of white paper vertically for 
the sixth valentine. This time you are cutting 
the heart something like the fifth valentine ex- 
cept that you are making the scallops bigger. 
Draw the openings like those in the third dia- 
gram, and cut them out. Then fold the paper 














on the dotted line, draw three more openings, 
and cut them out. Hearts cut out for the fifth 
and sixth valentines are used for trimming. 

The seventh valentine is begun something 
like the sixth, but the openings are cut in dif- 
ferent shapes. The first diagram shows how 
the center openings are drawn and cut, and 
where the paper is folded again. The second 
diagram shows how to draw and cut the re- 
maining openings. 

Follow the diagrams for the eighth valentine. 
Draw and cut the openings as in the first dia- 
gram. Fold on the dotted line. Draw and cut 
the openings as in the second diagram. Fold 
on the dotted line. Draw and cut the open- 
ings as in the third diagram. When the white 
cut-out paper is pasted on the red, some of 
the white hearts left over from cutting open- 
ings are used for trimming at the bottom. 
Suggestions for developing original designs, 

The teacher may say: “Let us all take 
another square of paper and fold it in the 
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center like the first valentine. Then fold. it 
again so that we have a smaller square. You 
now have two sides of the square with folded 
edges. Let us cut out some openings on these 
folded edges. All of us will cut different ones. 
Some will have many little openings, some will 
have a few larger ones, some will have round 
ones, and some will have half hearts. Let us 
open the papers. Each one has something 
different. Let us fold the papers again into 
squares, then diagonally, and cut out openings 
on the diagonal fold. Open the triangle into 
the small square again, and’ cut a fancy edge 
on the unfolded sides. Now let us open the 
papers and pin them on the bulletin board.” 

The children and teacher may give sugges- 
tions similar to the following as to how to fix 
up the poor designs, 

1. This one needs a few more openings. 

2. In this one we can cut some long open- 
ings to connect the others and tie the parts of 
the design together. 
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SOME RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
LAPEL DECORATIONS W 


M@ THESE lapel decorations are nice favors for 

a patriotic party. To make the wool balls, 
use red wool for the first ball, white for the 
second, and blue for the third. Cut two circles 
of cardboard about 1°4” in diameter. Punch a 
small hole in the exact center of each circle. 
Thread one piece of wool into a dull-pointed 
needle. Lay the two pieces of cardboard to- 
gether, and wind the wool over and over them 
through the small hole, until it does not seem 
possible to get another piece through. Now take 
a pair of small sharp-pointed scissors, and cut 
the wool all along the edge of the cardboard, be- 
ing careful not to pull the wool off the card- 
board. Now separate the cardboards far enough 
to tie the center of the wool firmly and very 
tightly between the cardboards, leaving a long 
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MABEL BETSY HILL 
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end of wool hanging free. Pull out the cardboards gen- 
tly, cutting them away if necessary. You now have the 
wool ball. Holding it by the long strand of wool, shake 
it to get the strands loosened. Then with sharp scissor 
clip the ball in any places that protrude, trying to shape 
an even, round ball. Make the other two balls the same 
way. Tie all three in a cluster. 

The red, white, and blue wool tassels are made by 
winding yarn around a cardboard two inches wide. Cut 
the yarn across the bottom of the card. Slip a length of 
yarn under the center of the cut strands, and tie it tight- 
ly. Wrap another length of yarn several times around 
the strands about *4” from the top, and tie it securely. 
Knot three tassels in a cluster. 

The stars and the shields are cut from red, white, and 
blue heavy construction paper. Gummed gold stars may 
be put on the shields, or stars may be cut from gold pa- 
per and pasted on. Overlap the stars or the shields » 
shown above, and paste them in place. Insert a string ™ 
each star or shield, and knot the three strings together. 
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Simple Valentine Bookmarks 


FOR ALL GRADES 
GERTRUDE WRATES DWYER 






B® CHILDREN of all ages like to make valentine 

which can be kept and used. Valentine bookmarks 
answer this purpose. Beginning at the left, the book- 
marks on this page are described as follows. On the top 
of a strip of white art paper paste a heart cut from r¢ 
paper. Round off the edges of the white paper at the 
top of the heart. Print a suitable greeting below the 
heart. On red art paper or cardboard draw and cut ou! 
an arrow. Print on it “Valentine Greetings.” Cut three 
graduated red hearts and an arrow from red art paper 
Make two slits horizontally in each heart, and throug! 
these slits pass the arrow. Paste the hearts to the arrow: 
In the center of a strip of red art paper trace a hear 
slightly smaller than the width of the paper. Cut o¥ 
the upper part of the heart and fold the paper in halt. 
Outline the heart in black and add “To My Valentine 
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Beginning at the left the children are, respectively, com- 
pleting a transfer, finishing the cutting of a block, paint- 
ing the design on a block, and making a print on paper. 


Potato printing proved to be especially interesting to 
the children, and they made many excellent prints which 
exhibited skill in design as well as in color arrangement. 
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The wall hangings on the left show potato 
printing on natural pongee silk. The small 
prints on the right are made on manila paper. 


How to Do Potato Printing 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ELISA ANN NEAL 


Training Supervisor, Fourth Grade, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


@ IN TEACHING crafts which later may become hobbies, more atten- 

tion is being given to the use of the materials in the child’s environ- 
ment. Our fourth grade tried potato printing and found it fascinating. 
Potato printing is somewhat like the process of block printing, yet the 
materials are less expensive, no special tools are needed, and even young 
children are able to print quite independently after the initial period of 
guidance. 

From home the children can bring the potatoes, newspapers, and either 
jackknives or old paring knives that are not dangerously sharp. Other 
materials needed include paintbrushes, water colors, manila paper, a ruler, 
a lead pencil, and some sort of indelible pencil such as a hectograph pencil. 

First make a simple design on a piece of paper, remembering that the 
design must be no larger than the cut surface of the potato when it is cut 
in half. Children find that a design with straight lines is more easily man- 
aged than one with curved lines until they have grown more experienced 
in the cutting process. After making a suitable design, trace around it 
with an indelible pencil so that you will be able to make an accurate 
transfer upon the potato. 

Spread a newspaper upon your working surface and cut the potato in 
half, Blot the cut surface of the potato on the newspaper to remove the 
little beads of moisture; then lay your design with the penciled side down 
upon the blotted surface and press firmly. When you remove the paper, 
you will see that there was sufficient moisture to dampen the indelible line, 
making a clear impression on the potato. 

Your aim now is to cut away portions of the potato, leaving the design 
standing up in relief. To do this, sink the knife point perpendicularly into 
the potato one half inch deep and cut around the edge of the design, fol- 
lowing the line carefully. Next, cut horizontally one half inch down along 
the side of the potato, cutting in until the blade touches the vertical cut 
which outlined the design. This should allow you to (Continued on page 80) 
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KELP IT GREAT 


See page 73 for suggestions for using this ‘ 
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Parade of Glory 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


Not too 





One by one the starsshone in the field of blue; One by one the statescame in the 


a ; 
Un~ - ion so true. Ev’-ry state had he-roes, who _ la - bored with stout heart. 





In the grand pa-rade of glo-ry each statehad a part. Wash-ing-toncan-not be with us to- 


day; Lin - coln, too, lived long a - go, but he once blazed the way. Now their spir - its march a - long, 


For their val - iant deeds were strong. We are. proud that they be-long To the U. S. A. 
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4 Februmey Vers 


THE FLAG FOR US 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A recitation for a small child with a flag) 


See the flag of Washington, 
The flag of Lincoln, too; 

It’s the flag for little me 
And it’s the flag for you. 


MY VALENTINE 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


Guess what I found at the door today? 
A valentine, lovely to see! 

It was addressed to a girl named Beth, 
So I knew that it was for me. 


It is so pretty, all red and gold, 

The verse says, “My love is true.” 
Now, who sent this valentine to me? 
I wonder, could it have been you? 


WASHINGTON 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(Each displays his letter as he recites.) 


W is for wisdom 
George Washington possessed; 
A is for achievements, 
The highest and the best. 
S is for the service 
He gave with might and vim; 
H is for the honor 
His country gives to him. 
I is for his industry, 
In good things he took part; 
N is for nobility 
In bearing, mind, and heart. 
G is for the gallantry ' 
Which always round him shone; 
T is for the truthfulness 
For which he’s widely known. 
O is for obedience 
He showed where it was due; 
N is for our nation 
Whose love for him is true. 


POLITE 


MARIAN G. VALENTINE 
Always be polite 


Morning, noon, and night, 
Always be polite. 
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THE FLAG 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


A bit of cloth, you tell me, 
Is all it means to you, 

A piece of streaming textile 
In red, and white, and blue? 


But, oh, that banner waving 
So high, and gay, and free 

In God’s clear air and sunlight 
Means more than that to me! 


To me it is a symbol 

Of freedom dearly bought, 

A hope by fond hearts treasured, 
A way of life and thought. 


My heart is in those colors. 
Their ripples thrill my soul. 
They lead a happy people 
To some God-given goal. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


When Washington was growing up 
His needs were well supplied, 

While Lincoln as a lad knew well 
Life’s rough and seamy side. 

But both were fine, upstanding lads, 
Of this we may be sure; 

A boy’s not bad because he’s rich, 
Nor good because he’s poor. 

Our country needs the boys in jeans 
And boys more finely clad; 

It’s not the clothing, but the heart 
That makes the man or lad. 


A GOOD PLAN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


My friend, Betty Jo, is very polite; 

She ALWAYS does everything kind and right; 

She never forgets to say “Thank You,” or 
“Please’’; 

And excuses herself with the greatest of ease. 

She knows just how every person to greet, 

Whenever she meets them upon the street. 

And everyone likes her because, you see, 

She’s as kind and pleasant as she can be. 


I asked her once, “How do you know 

Just what to say or where to go?” 

“Oh, I practice at home!” she replied with 
a glance; 

“And everywhere else that offers a chance!” 





OUR VALENTINES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A valentine exercise for seven children, 


speaking first and last stanzas.) 


ALL (in unison)— 
Valentines aren’t always 
Made of paper lace; 
Valentines don’t always 
Have a cupid’s face. 


FIRST CHILD— 

I gave a bone to Fido 
For his valentine; 

He seemed to like it greatly, 
Just as I do mine. 


SECOND CHILD— 

Some crumbs I gave the birdies, 
Singing out-of-doors; 

They didn’t mind not getting 
Valentines from stores. 


THIRD CHILD— 

I took a few heart cookies 
To lonely Mrs. Gray, 
Who almost had forgotten 
About Valentine Day. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
I gave a kiss to Mother, 
A very loving kiss; 
A valentine of paper 
Mother didn’t miss. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
I gave a hug to Daddy, 
Hugged him long and hard; 
I’m sure he liked it better than 
Hearts upon a card. 


SIXTH CHILD— 

I gave a smile to people 
That I chanced to meet; 

I meant it for their valentine, 
So I made it sweet. 


ALL— 
Valentines don’t always 
Have a heart or dove; 
But valentines are always 
Made of lots of love. 


LONGFELLOW'S HOUR 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


Longfellow’s three little girls stood still, 
Ready and waiting the time to go 
To their father’s study—to cross the sill 
And steal up to him on tippytoe. 

Alice, the grave little daughter, said, 


“Tet’s ask for a new and beautiful word. 


Allegra laughed, “Let’s ask instead 
For a poem nobody else has heard!” 
All three were lovely as blossoming pinks, 
Edith, the youngest, had golden hair; 


“A poem,” she whispered, “of what he thinks 
° ee 
When he sees us coming down the stair: 
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SNOW MAN'S VALENTINE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I have a jolly snow man, 
The best I’ve ever had. 

I'm giving him a valentine 
That ought to make him glad. 

For though he’s very handsome 
And sound in every part, 

[ noticed only yesterday 
He hasn’t any heart. 

So quickly with my scissors 
And paper red and fine 

I've made a fancy little heart: 
My snow man’s valentine! 


AS ONE LAD TO ANOTHER 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I wish we'd been boys together, 
Abe Lincoln, I really do; 
Somehow I cannot help thinking 
I'd have learned so much from you. 


You studied under conditions 

That might well have made me quail; 
In your quest for education 

You knew not a word like fail. 


And you always made the utmost 
Of everything that you had; 
You saw a lot of fun in life 
And you joked when you were sad. 


You were ever true and earnest, 
And you saw so much of good 

In folks whom others slighted— 
You sensed man’s brotherhood. 


Though life denied that I should be 
A boy, dear Abe, with you, 
I still can try with all my might 


To be a boy like you. 


THE SWEETHEART OF THE YEAR 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A Valentine Day exercise for two speakers, 


both speaking first two and last two lines.) 


Though February may look drear, 
It is the sweetheart of the year. 


FIRST SPEAKER— 

It’s full of love for Washington, 
And love for Lincoln, too; 

It’s full of love for our dear flag, 
Our own red, white, and blue. 


SECOND SPEAKER— 
It’s full of love for all to whom 
Our valentines we send; 


It’s full of hearts and full of darts, 


Yes, almost without end. 


Though February may look drear, 
It is the sweetheart of the year. 
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GROWTH 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Fully, gladly, do the task 

That each passing day may ask; 

Do it with your strength and might, 
Do it quickly, do it right; 

Do it so when coming days 

Bring fresh tasks in larger ways, 
Strength of purpose, heart, and brawn 
With greater skill will carry on. 


OUR UNITED STATES 


ELIZABETH NEWELL 


With each new day that dawns, all we 
Who dwell within thy gates 

Would breathe a prayer of gratitude 
For our United States, 


Resolved anew to stand as one, 
Our sturdy forty-eight, 

And spend our souls on splendid things— 
Not jealousies and hate; 


Determined ever to be true, 
Whatever may await, 

To the traditions and ideals 
Of our United States. 


A TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


When Lincoln was a boy, he learned 
To love the woodlands wild and free; 
He watched the timid rabbits run 
And squirrels that played from tree to tree. 


He learned where birds might like to nest, 
And dells where wood folk might be found; 
He loved the woodland’s solitude, 


Calm and refreshing and profound. 


No thieving gun was carried by 
This tall and kindly country boy; 
Only a love of nature’s ways 
Was ever Lincoln’s woodland joy. 


STRENGTH IN UNION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Many, many tiny threads, 
Each weak if used alone, 
Woven tightly have become 
The finest banner known. 
Many, many people, too, 
Of ev'ry walk and station, 
Bound in love with purpose true, 
Make us a mighty nation. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S MAXIMS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(An exercise for twelve older boys) 


FIRST SPEAKER—Before George Washington 
was sixteen years old, he copied for his future 
conduct a long series of maxims, which he 
called “Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior 
in Company and Conversation.” On his birth- 
day anniversary it is well for us to consider and 
heed some of the rules that he decided to ob- 
serve, when he was about our age. 

SECOND SPEAKER—How about presenting 
some of Washington’s rules of conduct that es- 
pecially interest us? 

FIRST SPEAKER—I think that would be fine! 
Go ahead! 

SECOND SPEAKER—Here is one that I need: 
“Undertake not what you cannot perform, but 
be careful to keep your promise.” You see, 
I’ve been likely to say, “Oh, yes, I'll do it!” 
and then forget all about what I promised. 

THIRD SPEAKER—I like Washington’s maxim 
which says: “Speak no evil of the absent, for it 
is unjust.” I’m going to make that my rule to 
follow. 

FOURTH SPEAKER—I guess you boys have 
heard me say, “That serves him right.” I want 
to break that habit, so I will take this maxim 
of George Washington’s for my own: “Show 
not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, 
though he were your enemy.” 

FIFTH SPEAKER—That maxim goes for me, 
too, but I need to add this one: “Wherein you 
reprove another be unblamable yourself, for 
example is more powerful than precept.” 


SIXTH SPEAKER—You remember how cross I 
am when someone fumbles a ball or makes a 
play that causes the team to lose. I do not stop 
to take into account the odds that were against 
a fellow. This motto fits me: “When a man 
does all he can, though it succeeds not well, 
blame not him that did it.” 

SEVENTH SPEAKER—Knowing me, I guess 
you are not surprised that I am choosing for 
myself Washington’s maxim about jesting: 
“Mock not nor jest not at anything of impor- 
tance; break no jests that are sharp biting; and 
if you deliver anything witty or pleasant, ab- 
stain from laughing thereat yourself.” 

EIGHTH SPEAKER—I ve fallen into the habit 
of interrupting others when they speak. 
Whenever I start doing that, I am going to 
pinch my mouth shut and say Washington’s 
words over to myself: “If anyone hesitates in 
his words, help him not, nor prompt him with- 
out being desired; interrupt him not, nor an- 
swer him until his speech be ended.” 

NINTH SPEAKER—I want to grow up into an 
adult who can speak directly and to the point. 
That’s why I’m choosing this maxim: “Be not 
tedious in discourse, make not many digres- 
sions, nor repeat often the same matter of dis- 
course.” 

TENTH SPEAKER—I guess you'll all smile at 
the maxim I have picked out for my motto; 
“Play not the peacock, looking everywhere 
about to see if you be well decked, if your 
shoes fit well, if your stockings set neatly and 


clothes handsomely.” (Continued on page 73) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


QUEEN OF HEARTS—Wears a tlowing 
robe of red and white, and a crown 
with a red heart on it. 

KING OF HEARTS—Dresses like the Queen. 

paGE—Wears a red hat with a white 
plume, and has a red band diagonally 
across his chest from shoulder to waist. 

COURTIERS—As many as desired. Wear 
attractive court robes. 

PRINCESS—Is dressed in white and red, 
and wears a crown without a heart. 

TWO BUGLERS—Are dressed like the page, 
and carry bugles. 

PRINCE VALENTINE—Wears a red hat 
with a plume, and a red cloak. 


SETTING 


The throne room of the King and 
Queen of Hearts. Two high-backed 
chairs, covered with red and white paper, 
stand on a raised platform. 




















(The King and Queen are sitting on their 
thrones. Courtiers are standing on either side 
of the thrones.) 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—That dragon must be 
killed. 

KING OF HEARTS—Yes, yes, my love. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Don’t say, Yes, yes, 
my love.” Do something! 

KING OF HEARTS—Yes, yes, my—But what? 

QUEEN OF HEARTS (af a loss) —Why, why- 
I know! We will say that whoever slays the 
dragon may marry our daughter, the princess. 

KING OF HEARTS—It shall be so declared. 

(Page enters.) 

PAGE (excited and out of breath)—Your 
Majesty! 

KING OF HEARTS—Yes? 

PaGE (breathlessly) —Your Majesty. 

KING OF HEARTS—Yes, yes, what is it? 

paceE—The Princess— 

KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS—The Princess? 
COURTIERS (moving closer)—The Princess? 
PAGE—Has lost— 








Prince Valentine 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EVANGELINE STEINHAUSER 
Teacher, First and Second Grades, Ridgewood School, Rochester, New York 


KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS—Has lost? 

COURTIERS—Has lost? 

paGe—Her heart! 

KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS—Her heart? 

COURTIERS—Her heart? . 

(Princess enters with bowed head.) 

pRINCESS—Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Daughter, what is this I 
hear? Where is your heart? 

PRINCESS (sadly)—Lost! 

KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS—Lost? 

COURTIERS—Lost ? 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—When did this happen? 

pRINCESS—W ell—I had it this morning. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Yes, yes. 

PRINCESS—lI was in the garden— 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Yes, yes. 

PRINCESS—I looked up— 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Yes, yes. 

PRINCESS—I saw a handsome prince! 

KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS—A prince! 

COURTIERS—A prince! 

PRINCESS—Then Dan Cupid came— 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—That tnischievous fel- 
low! 

princess (feels of ber crown where the 
heart should be)—And with his bow and ar- 
row pierced my heart. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Get Dan Cupid. 

courTieERsS—Get Dan Cupid. 

PRINCESS (bows head )—I have .ost my heart. 

(Two Buglers enter and blow bugles.) 


PRINCE VALENTINE (enters, kneels before 


the Princess, and shows her a heart with an ar 
row through it)—Princess, I have your heart. 
PRINCESS— Y es— 
PRINCE VALENTINE (offers her a heart)— 
Will you let me give you mine? 






QUEEN OF HEARTS—No, she will not! She 
is to marry the one who slays the dragon. 

COURTIERS (in a whisper)—The dragon— 

PRINCE VALENTINE (standing erect)—But| 
have already killed the dragon! 

KING OF HEARTS—Killed the dragon? 

courTiERS—He killed the dragon! 

KING OF HEARTS—How did you kill the 
dragon? 

PRINCE VALENTINE (acting out his words)— 

{ drew my sword, 

[ looked him in the eye, 

And I said to him, “Dragon, 

You are about to die!” 
COURTIERS—Oh, my! 
PRINCE VALENTINE— 

Che dragon was frightened. 

He started to cry. 

But I laughed aloud at him, 

And | lifted my sword on high. 
COURTIERS—Oh, my! Oh, my! 
PRINCE VALENTINE— 

I said to the dragon, 

“How can you hope to vie 

With someone as daring, 

And as strong as I?” 
couRTIERS—Oh, my! 
PRINCE VALENTINE— 

The dragon gave one snifile, 

And then he gave one sigh, 

His head, it dropped upon the ground, 

And he lay down to die! 

COURTIERS—Oh, my! Oh, my! Oh, my! 
PRINCESS—Isn’t he a wonderful prince? 
PRINCE VALENTINE (kneels down before the 

Princess) —Now will you accept my heart? 
(Princess smiles and accepts heart.) 

KING OF HEARTS—Bravo, Prince Valentine! 


Oh, my! 


Oh, my! Oh, my! 
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Abe's Birthday Party 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Douglas, Illinois 


@ THIS play takes place in Kentucky, where 
Abraham Lincoln lived until he was seven 
years old. Its purpose is to give an insight into 
the home life of Lincoln when a small boy, 
and to portray his love for his mother. 
The boys, Isaac, John, Austin, and Zack were 
friends of Abe at that time. The dog episode 
is authentic. The party itself is imaginative. 


THE PLay 


(Mrs. Lincoln, Sarah, and Abe are having 
breakfast as the play begins.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Were you warm enough last 
night, Abe? 

ABE—Oh, yes, Mother. 
warm bed, and I came down from the loft and 
Honey helped 


The leaves make a 


got the rag rug for a cover. 
keep me warm, too. 

saraAH—Abe, I don’t know what you would 
do without that dog, Honey. 

ABE—Well, Sarah, you know you like Honey 
yourself, now, don’t you? 

SARAH (smiling )—I suppose I do. 

MRS, LINCOLN—I wish you had a warm bed. 

AbE—Please, Mother, don’t worry about me. 
I am strong. I am glad you and Sarah were 
warm last night. 

MRS. LINCOLN—You re always thoughtful. 

SARAH—I don’t remember ever seeing such 
a blizzard. 

MRS. LINCOLN—I wish your father were 
home. 

ABE—But, Mother, Pap said he would be 
gone at least a week. 

SARAH—He always stays a week when he 
goes trapping. 

MRS, LINCOLN—I know, but I hate to think 
of his being out in the cold. 


sARAH—And Mother is worried about our 
supplies, too. 

ABE—What do you mean, Mother? Why 
didn’t you tell me? I'll go out this very morn- 
ing. I'll hunt for rabbit. 

MRS. LINCOLN—We will have enough. 

anE—No, Mother, I'll go this morning. 

MRS. LINCOLN—No, Abe. That is why I 
didn’t tell you. It’s been too cold, and your 
coat is so thin. 

abe—I'll wrap your shawl underneath my 
coat. I'll be all right. And what are you go- 
ing to do today, Mother? 

MRS. LINCOLN—I have some weaving to do. 

SARAH—I'Il help you, Mother. 

(Abe wraps a shawl around him and squeez- 
es into his coat. Then he calls his dog.) 

ABE—Ya, Honey. Ya, Honey. (Goes out 
with the dog.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Sarah, do you know that it 
is Abe’s birthday today? 

SARAH (surprised)—Mother, you didn’t tell 
me, and you know Abe would never say any- 
thing about it. What shall I do? I haven't 
a thing to give him. 

MRS. LINCOLN (goes into other room and 
brings out a patchwork quilt)—Look, Sarah, 
a surprise for Abe. I made it from his old 
worn-out clothes and from scraps that the 
Hodgens gave me. This will keep him warm. 
Just a few stitches and it will be finished. 

SARAH—Oh, Mother, you are so kind to us. 
(She puts her arms around her mother.) But 
what shall I give him? 

MRS. LINCOLN—Sarah, I know it will be ex- 
travagant, but why don’t you make him a spice 
cake? He has been longing for some. 

SARAH—Won’t it be wasteful, Mother? 





MRS. LINCOLN—Wasteful? Goodness, child 
I don’t like to hear you talking like that. y, 
must celebrate once in a while. 

(Sarah clears away the dishes and her mothe, 
starts to work on the quilt.) 

(Noises are heard at the door. Sarah Open; 
the door and a group of boys enters noisily.) 

ALL Boys (fogether)—Hello, Sarah. Hello, 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

MRS. LINCOLN AND SARAH—Hello, boy; 
Come right in. 

SARAH (laughing)—Aren’t you boys frozen’ 
Do you think it is somebody’s birthday, com. 
ing out in all this blizzard? 

AUSTIN—That’s just what we do think 
Sarah. Where’s Abe? We want to wish him, 
happy birthday. 

SARAH—But, Austin, how did you know jt 
iss Abe’s birthday? 

AUSTIN—lI heard him tell Mother one day 
last summer, and I’ve always remembered, | 

JOHN—We haven't seen him for a long spell, 
so we thought it would be nice to make him; 
visit on his birthday. 

isaac—I've been hankering to see him, 
Where’s Mr. Long Shanks? (Continued on page 71) 








CHARACTERS 


MRS, LINCOLN ISAAC HODGEN 


ABE LINCOLN JOE 

SARAH LINCOLN BILL 
AUSTIN GOLLAHER JAKE 
JOHN HODGEN ZACK 


CosTUMES 


Mrs. Lincoln and Sarah wear long, old- 
fashioned dresses. Sarah’s dress is not 
quite so long as her mother’s, and she 
wears a pinafore also. 

Abe wears old-fashioned clothes. The 
other boys wear ill-fitting play clothes. 


SETTING 


The stage should resemble as much as 
possible the inside of a log cabin. Hang 
a drapery or animal skin over a door to 
partition an unseen room. Place a cot in 
one corner, and have a few stools or boxes 
and a bench. A 
toy rabbit and 
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Lessons in lolerance 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CONSTANCE MANGER 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


Act I 


(Mrs. Smith is frosting a cake as Charles 
enters. ) 

CHARLES—Hello, Mother! 

MRS. SMITH—Hello, Charles! 
school ? 

CHARLES—AIl right. 
today. 

MRS. SMITH—What did you learn? 

CHARLES—Oh, lots of things. 
studying about democracy. 

MRS. SMITH—Any homework? 

CHARLES—I have to learn what /olerance is. 

MRS. SMITH—Have you looked up the defi- 
nition in the dictionary? 

CHARLES—No. I am going to, but our teach- 
w told us to find out how to practice it, too, 

MRS. SMIrH—Ah, that part’s not so easy. 
It's the practice of tolerance that’s hard. 

CHARLES—How do we practice it, Mother? 

MRS. SMITH—You had better look up the 
word in the dictionary first. Then we'll know 
exactly what it means. Perhaps we can think 
of ways to practice it. 

CHARLES—AIl right. I'll do it now, but 
please save that frosting dish for me. 

MRS. SMITH—I will, Charles. 

(Charles gets a dictionary from among his 
books and starts looking in it.) 

MARY (enters and goes to the table) —Hello, 
Mother! Hello, Charles!’ What are you doing, 
Mother? 

MRS. SMITH—I’m frosting a chocolate cake. 

MARY—QOh, good! My favorite! (She turns 
0 look at Charles.) What is Charles doing 
with the dictionary? 


And how was 


Our civics class met 


We were 
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MRS. SMITH—H¢ is looking up the meaning 
of tolerance. His homework is to learn what 
tolerance is and how to practice it. 

MARY—I know what it is and I think I know 
how to practice it, but I don’t know the defi- 
nition. What does the di¢tionary say, Charles? 

CHARLES—It says: “Willingness to bear with 
others whose views and opinions differ from 
one’s own.” (He looks puzzled.) What does 
it mean? 

MRS. SMITH—It means that we should not be 
angry or argue harshly with other people who 
disagree with us. It means that we should 
work with them and be kind to them even if 
we don’t think they are right in their opinions. 

MARY—In other words, no one is perfect, 
and we have to take the bad with the good. 

MRS. SMITH—We all have disagreeable traits. 
If other people will put up with us, we should 
put up with them. (She hands Charles the 
frosting dish.) 

CHARLES—It sounds like good sense. Can 
you give me an example? (He sifs down and 
starts to eat frosting with a spoon, but be lis- 
tens intently.) 

MRS. SMITH—Well, what ball team do you 
think is best—the Highflyers or the Top- 
notchers? . 

CHARLES—Why, the Highflyers, of course. 
They’re the best team in our league. 

MRS. SMITH—Sheldon thinks the Topnotch- 
ers are the best. His opinion differs from yours, 
but he’s still your best friend. He still plays a 
good game of ball, doesn’t he? 

CHARLES—Why, yes. 

MRS. SMITH—Well, that’s what tolerance is. 
You have your opinions and Sheldon has his, 





CHARACTERS 


MRS, (ALICE) SMITH 

CHARLES SMITH 

MARY SMITH 

MR, (FRED) SMITH 

THOMAS 

ROBERT 

SHELDON [| Schoolmates of the Smith 


DONALD ) children who appear in Act 
PHYLLIS | III only. 
GRACE 
HELEN 
SETTING 


Act I.—The kitchen of the Smith 
home. A table, center front, has baking 
ingredients and utensils on it, which in- 
clude a fresh, unfrosted cake and a bow! of 
confectionary-sugar frosting. At left and 
right of the table are some chairs. The 
rest of the furnishings may be as realistic 
as desired or they may be nonexistent. 

Act Il—The family dining room. 
Four chairs about a dining table set for 
the evening meal and the cake are the 
only essentials. 

Act Ill.—A corner of the school lot. 
No properties or scenery are required but 
seesaws, slides, benches, and so on, may be 
introduced for atmosphere. This act may 
be thought of as taking place on a city 
street corner if desired. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The third act may be omitted, in which 
case the characters are only four in num- 
ber. The three acts may be presented at 
different times, as a series, each having a 
separate title; for example, Act I, “Toler- 
ance Explained”; Act II, “Tolerance— 
Its Importance”; and Act III, “Tolerance 
at Work.” Two new characters may re- 
place Mary and Charles in Act III, but 
Charles should be mentioned as author of 
the speech on tolerance. 




















but you each allow the other to hold to his 
views and you continue to be friends. 

CHARLES—That’s right. So we do. 

MARY—I ve thought of another example— 

CHARLES—What is it, Mary? 

MARY—I don’t like your singing in the 
morning and you don’t like my piano playing 
at night. But we both still live in the same 
house, and are friends—most of the time. 

CHARLES—You mean I put up with you and 
you put up with me. I see—so that’s tolerance! 

MARY—That’s the best I can do. Let’s ask 
Dad when he gets home. 

MRS. SMITH—Yes, do! We know how toler- 
ance works in our daily life. Perhaps he can 
tell us how it works in our nation’s life. 

(Sounds of boys’ voices off stage.) 

CHARLES—There are the boys, Mother. I'll 
be back by suppertime. So long! 


Act Il 


(Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mary, and Charles are 
seated around the table. They are about to 
have their dessert.) 

MR. SMITH—What have we for dessert? 

MRS. SMITH—I baked a cake today. (She 
rises and leaves the room.) 

MR. SMITH—What kind is it? 

MARY—Chocolate. (Continued on page 70) 
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CHARACTERS 


SPEAKING CHOIR—Any number of voices. 

CHRONICLER—There may be a different 
one for each episode, or the same one 
may be used throughout. In the latter 
case, he or she will read from a scroll. 

paGe—Places placard for each part. 

PERSONS IN THE SCENES—Each episode 
in the pageant proper has a cast list of 
its own, 


CosTUMES 


The costumes are all colonial. Best 
results may be obtained from looking at 
authentic pictures, particularly those listed 
in connection with staging of the various 
episodes. If the Speaking Choir is seen, 
the members should have uniform cos- 
tumes, 


SETTING 
A black curtain may be used as a back- 


ground for the entire series of scenes. The 
effects desired for various scenes may be 
gained by lighting and a few bits of 
property indicated in connection with 
each scene. 


Music 


The piano or any combination of musi 
cal instruments or an orchestra could 
furnish background these 
episodes. Victor record numbers have 
been included for the convenience of 
those who wish to use that medium. 


music for 


SUGGESTIONS 


Other episodes than those suggested 
may be added or substituted for the ones 
given. Other pictures and other music 
may easily be used. Each scene may be 
assigned to a different grade or group of 
children, or one cast may present the en- 
tire pageant. The advantage of the latter 
plan is that fewer costumes are required. 




















PROLOGUE 


(Speaking Choir repeats the “Declaration of 
Independence” either on stage or behind the 
scenes as proves convenient.) 

CHRONICLER (lakes place at front of stage 
before closed curtains) — 

Thus the voices of America were heard 

Two hundred years ago. The truths they spoke 

Mankind has heard and marked. Today we 
praise 

Our nation great and strong. Honor we bring 

To him who first preserved those principles 

Of Liberty and Right by which we've grown, 

The Father of his Country—W ashington— 

Acclaimed the “first in war, first in peace, 

And first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

No statue do we as a tribute bring 

To add to those which grace the public squares 

In multitude, as lasting evidence 

And symbols of a nation’s high regard. 

Nor shall we write a poem that will be kept 

As written record of a great man’s deeds. 

Nor by a fine oration shall we laud him. 

We shall set forth the high lights of his life 

In living pictures that reveal his worth. 

We'll try to keep them true to fact and life, 

That in them you may see, and, seeing, feel 

The spirit of the man who led us then, 

And whose splendid spirit leads us still. 


George Washington—The First American 


A PAGEANT FOR UPPER GRADES 


MILDRED VER SOY HARRIS 


Auditorium Teacher, Franklin School, Newark, New Jersey 


Che First in War—though he believed in peace! 
The Liberty Bell had rung its clarion call 
Of independence, heard throughout the land. 
George Washington was called upon to lead 
The sons of Liberty in their defense 
Of law and justice, liberty, and life. 
(Chronicler retires behind curtain or sits in 
chair at side of stage. He takes this same posi- 
tion after each speech.) 
Scene I—tableau—The Spirit of '76. 
Picture: “The Spirit of ’76,” by Willard 
(Gramstorff Bros., Malden, Mass.). 
Music: “Yankee Doodle” (Victor 20166). 
Setting: Follow the picture. 
Characters: 
DRUMMER BOY FIFE PLAYER 
DRUMMER MAN WOUNDED SOLDIER (optional) 
Pose: The first three characters are march- 
ing abreast. ‘The wounded man raises a hand 
to them from the ground where he lies. 
(Curtains close.) 


Part I—First in War 


(Page places sign—"First in War’—on 
casel, where it remains throughout Part 1.) 
CHRONICLER (before closed curtains)— 
He, who had been Major at twenty-one, 
Who had later met the French and Indians, 
Was appointed now the Commander in Chief 
Of the American Continental Army. 
Weary his task as Chief. And memorable 
That winter of 77. Terrible 
The hardship and suffering; and Washington 
Shared all with his men. Yet ever he kept faith 
Throughout those days of trial at Valley Forge. 
Though sorely tried in soul—still, undismayed, 
Washington knelt there in the snow and 
prayed. 
Scene I—tableau—W ashington at Valley Forge. 
Picture: “The Prayer at Valley Forge,” by 


Brueckner (THE INstrucTor, February, 
1932). 
Music: “Largo” from Xerxes by Handel 


(Victor 6648). 


Setting: Pine trees, snow. 

Character: WASHINGTON 

Pose: Washington kneeling in prayer. 

(Curtains close.) 

CHRONICLER (before closed curtains)— 
Congress then resolved upon a flag— 

The flag of the thirteen United States— 
To be of thirteen stripes, to alternate 
First red, then white; with thirteen stars 
Of white within a field of blue. 

And Betsy Ross was chosen by Washington 
lo make the first flag of America 

In strict accord with Congress’s resolve. 
Scene 11—tableau—The First Flag. 

Picture: “Betsy Ross,” by J. L. G. Ferris 
If this is not available, consult “The Birth 
of the Flag,” by Mosler (THE INsTRUCTOR, 
June, 1932). 

Music: “The Red, White and Blue” (Victor 
20745). 


Setting: Well-furnished parlor. 
Characters: 
WASHINGTON ROBERT MORRIS 


BETSY ROSS GEORGE ROSS 
Pose: Betsy Ross is seated, the flag draped 

on her lap, the men grouped around her. 
(Curtains close.) 





Parr I]—Firsr in Pract 


(Page places sign—“First in Peace”—on 
easel, where it remains until end of Part Il.) 
CHRONICLER (in front of curtains)— 
And the military scene was closed at last. 
Once more released from duty’s stern demands 
Washington returned to private life 
With Martha, his wife, to their beloved Mount 
Vernon. 
Simple and stately their manner of living, 
Lovely their home and colonial gardens, _ 
Happy the times and the folk who met with 
them. 
Receptions and balls were delightful occasions; 
Graceful the minuet as it was danced then. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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LUMBER AND ITS USES 


i 


ELEANOR LINDSJO 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Walla Walla College, 
College Place, Washington 


B WOOD is one of the oldest 
servants of mankind. Our 
present-day civilization requires 











' great quantities of the forests’ 
wealth, both in its natura! form 
and as the basis for new products 

evolved in the chemical labora- 

_ tories. Skilled workers and ef- 

ith ficient machinery are needed to 

-, supply the many industries that 
use wood. This constant drain 

asl on our timber resources calls for 
precautionary methods designed 
to preserve the forests for the 
centuries to come. State and na- 

” tional agencies share in this work. 
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= make giants of the forest, like this California redwood, available for use as lumber, 
Pert logging methods, great saws, and powerful machinery are needed. Ewing Gallowey 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B® STRICTLY speaking, the term /um- 

bering refers only to the processes of 
producing lumber, that is, logging and saw- 
milling. However, this study has been 
made somewhat wider, to include at least 
a mention of the principal industries that 
depend on forests. Thus, among others, 
the pulp industries have been included. 


Some Aspects of Lumbering 


A study of lumbering in the wider sense 
presents several aspects. Lumbering is one 
of America’s oldest industries. It is also one 
of our greatest, because forest products and 
paper together are among the six largest in- 
dustries in the United States. 

This unit is, therefore, to a large extent 
an industrial study. Thus it will include 
not only logging and sawmilling, but also 
the vital recent developments in wood utili- 
zation. A unit on lumbering also has many 
wider social aspects. The teacher ought to 
point out the effect on society of the mi- 
grations of the lumber industry, how inti- 
mately these paralleled the growth of the 
United States, and also what they meant to 
towns and regions left behind. There 
should also be included a study of the ge- 
ographical distribution of forest regions. 

Furthermore, our forests are important 
to our country, not only because of the 
lumber they yield, but also because of their 
natural beauty and their relation to climate 
and soil conservation. However, this is not 
primarily a unit on conservation, and there- 
fore this topic should be considered chiefly 
from the standpoint of its help in maintain- 
ing the industry and its raw materials. 


Important Concepts and Objectives 


Much of the material contained in this 
unit on lumbering and wood products can 
be used at any grade level. However, it is 
well for the teacher to make certain general 
distinctions between the objectives to be 
attained by different grades. Thus, the 
main objective for the primary grades is to 
learn facts about forest trees and how we 
get our lumber. The most important con- 
cepts are what happens to the trunk, where 
the actual lumber is produced, and in what 
ways the lumber depends upon the trunk. 

For the middle grades, the objective is to 
realize that the forest is the source of one 
of the basic raw materials essential to our 
national life. Here will naturally be in- 
cluded such items as the geographical dis- 
tribution of this raw material; how it is 
harvested and conserved; and the manner 
in which it is marketed and presented to its 
industries. In addition the national regu- 
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lations governing the exploitation of our 
lumber resources might be considered. 

For the upper grades the main emphasis 
is on the industrial processes, for lumber 
in general, and for wood conversion, as in 
pulp production. Some attention should be 
given to the form in which these wood 
products are marketed to the public, and to 
changes and new developments. 


Approaches 


The subject of lumbering offers a large 
variety of approaches. Some of these con- 
stitute small projects in themselves. 

In many cases excellent approaches can 
be found in local industries. Here the chil- 
dren may begin with some phase more or 
less known to them. In fact, the whole 
unit may be evolved from a study of some 
local industry. At any rate, a visit to a 
construction job or a lumberyard will fur- 
nish a fine introduction, 

A visit to a sawmill, even if it is a small 
one, is desirable. The smaller mills have 
been growing in importance in recent years, 
and they are really more typical. 

A good approach is the discussion of or- 
dinary wooden objects found in and around 
the school: what kind of wood, how cut, 
from where, how treated, and so on. 

Useful literature may be obtained from 
the Forest Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, or from forestry depart- 
ments in state capitals or state universities. 
Books and pamphlets may be purchased 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Informational material, 
sometimes including films, is provided by 
many lumbering associations. 


Additional Features 


The teacher may find many closely re- 
lated topics to enrich the unit. 

There is for instance fuel wood, which 
alone takes about sixty million cords of 
wood a year. (Lumbering proper uses less 
than half that amount.) Some points to 
consider are: how cordwood is cut and 
seasoned; how big a cord is and how it is 
figured; and so on. 

Then there is the manufacture of barrels 
and baskets, which forms a large industry. 
Even more closely related is furniture man- 
ufacturing, which provides widely varied as 
well as highly specialized uses of wood. 

Also, products of wood conversion, such 
as charcoal and alcohol, might be studied. 
And there are the extractive products, such 
as tar, pitch, and turpentine from the pine 
trees; and tannin from the bark of chest- 
nuts, oaks, and hemlocks. 
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Wood is used not only for the house itself but for forms 
for its concrete foundation and for most of its furnishings. 


HOW MANKIND HAS 


Utilizes ood 


This man is using a wooden pléw Ewing Galloway 
as all farmers once did. Ewing Calloway 





Wooden water wheels were 
among man’s first attempts to 





Ewing Galloway 
ie harness power (left). Tall, 
Just think how many trees have sturdy trees went into the mak- 
ing of sailing vessels (above). 


been used for telephone poles! 





Wood flour is used in making linoleum. 
Here we see a long strip of this floor 


covering being inspected, Ewing Galloway Weed enpiics much of 


the cellulose for the trans- 
parent tissue that keeps 
goods clean and attractive. 











Much timber is 
used in the man- 
ufacture of wood 
pulp, from which 
paper, cardboard, 
and related prod- 
ucts are made. 
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TREES GIVE US LUMBER 


For Primary Grades 


HOW TREES GROW 


1. Where do you find the growing part 
of a tree? 

2. Why do trees in the forest lose their 
lower branches? 


Pine, fir, and spruce trees, from which 
a large part of our lumber comes, have their 
seeds in cones. If you find a cone, you will 
notice that each seed is tucked away in a 
small pocket formed by a stiff shield. When 
these pockets open as the cone hangs on the 
tree, the wind shakes the seeds far and wide. 
Squirrels and birds often carry them away 
also. 

These trees have leaves which are shaped 
like needles. They stay on the trees all the 
year. Evergreen trees grow very slowly in 
the beginning. During the first year the 
seedling pines and firs don’t get much big- 
ger than your hand. They need just the 
right soil and water and sunshine; otherwise 
they die. But once they get started they 
grow faster. 

Trees grow in a peculiar way. If you 
peel off a little bark from a tree in the 
spring, you will find it moist and soft next 
to the bark. Right there is where the tree 
grows. Trees grow thicker and taller every 
year. Each season a new ring of wood 
grows around the tree. This pushes the bark 
out. The bark on young trees stretches. 
On old trees the bark cracks, but new bark 
grows next to the wood. 

While the tree is growing next to the 
bark, the wood on the inside dies and hard- 
ens. This supports the tree. It is called 
heartwood and makes the best lumber. On 
the outside the new wood, which carries sap, 
is called sapwood. This wood is usually 
lighter in color than the heartwood. 

As the tree grows, all the leaves and’ 
branches try to get as much light as possible. 
Trees that grow alone, therefore, usually 
have long sturdy limbs, reaching out to the 
light in all directions. 

When the trees grow close together, as in 
a forest, the branches of neighboring trees 
soon begin to shade and crowd each other. 
The lower branches die and fall off, because 
they do not get much sunlight. The only 
trees that can survive are those that grow 
up high above the others. Thus a race starts 
among the trees. The smaller ones are 
crowded out, but the trees that win are tall 
and straight and free from branches. 

The trunk keeps on growing thicker aft- 
er the lower branches have fallen off. In 
this way fine clear lumber, free from knots, 
is produced. You see, knots in lumber are 
the places where branches grew out from 
the tree. If there are no branches, of course 
there are no knots. 
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Some trees in the West, like the Douglas 
firs, the redwoods, and others, keep on 
growing for hundreds of years. Some get 
so big that it would take fifteen or twenty 
boys to reach around them. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine the bark of several kinds of 
trees. Can you see the differences? 

2. Look at a tree that has been cut 
down. Try to find out how old it is by 
counting its rings. 


¢ 
LOGGING A TREE 


1. What kills trees in the forest? 
2. How is man an enemy of trees? 


A piece of lumber which you buy in a 
lumberyard may have a wonderful story. 
Ask the dealer where the lumber came 
from. This will make it easier for you to 
imagine its adventures. 

It may have started as a little seed “way 
back when your grandfather’s father was a 
little boy. If it came from the Northwest, 
it may even have started growing before 
Columbus discovered America! 

Possibly the seeds established themselves 
in the ashes after a forest fire. Only after 
a long struggle with fireweeds and other 
quick-growing plants did the young trees 
win out. But after that their crowns grew 
so dense that very little sunlight penetrated 
to the plants growing below. 

As our tree grew taller, many of its com- 
panions were crowded out of space and 
light. Now and then the roots of some 
tree were unable to hold on in a wind- 
storm, and the tree fell. Many times insects 
would come and bore all through a tree, so 
that it would die standing up. Perhaps 
lightning or some careless person started a 
forest fire. If the fire remained a small 
one, it probably burned only around the 
roots, killing a few trees while others sur- 
vived. 

Our tree lived on in spite of all those 
dangers until one day a white man, the 
greatest enemy of trees, came walking 
through the forests, making marks on trees 
and notes in a little book. 

Then a.road was made, and on it came 
crowds of men who built a lumber camp. 
Some noisy machinery was set up, and after 
that the men started coming up the hill- 
sides. Strange noises were heard, followed 
by crash after crash. Finally two men came 
to our tree. They walked around it, looked 
up along its trunk, and sighted out into the 
forest. ; 

The meaning of their action was soon 
clear, for after the men had worked awhile 





at the base of our tree with their axes an 
saw, it fell down with a mighty crash |. 
tween other trees just as the men hy 
planned. It did not destroy the trees near j 
as it fell. 

A short time later our tree, a log now 
was floating with hundreds of others in ; 
large pond. There it had a long wait. 

But one day it was pulled into a lary 
building by a chain. Cold, sharp say; 
quickly sliced it up into boards. They wer 
then taken to a very warm place and left 
with many other boards, to dry. 

When the lumber came from the dryiny 
yard, it was smoothed in a whining, how 
ing machine, and then sold to the lumber. 
yard. 


Things to do— 
1. Find other stories about lumbering, 
2. Look at pictures that show loggin 
being carried on. 


+ 


THE LUMBERYARD 


1. What uses for lumber do you know? 
2. Can you name some carpenter’s tools? 


Have you ever been to a lumberyard, 
where lumber is sold? All kinds of lumber 
are piled high. The lumber dealer goes to 
a pile of boards and picks the size that his 
customer wants to buy. 

If he doesn’t have the exact size, he cuts 
the boards on saws run by electric motors. 
He uses a ripsaw to rip wide boards into 
narrower ones. It has slanting teeth. To 
cut the boards shorter he uses a crosscut 
saw, or a buzz saw. They have straighter 
teeth. The carpenter’s straight saws have 
similar teeth, only smaller. 

If boards need to be made thinner or 
smoother, the lumber dealer uses a planer. 
It is made up of knives set on an axle. This 
rotates at great speed so that when a board 
is pushed over it each knife takes a small 
chip, leaving a smooth surface. A carpen- 
ter’s plane works differently. 

The carpenter gets lumber from the lum- 
beryard to use in building a house. He 
knows what sizes of boards to ask for in 
order to avoid wasting the wood. He meas- 
ures everything very carefully. 

A carpenter has names for the boards 
that are used in every part of a house. The 
planks that support floors and ceilings are 
joists; in the walls are s¢uds; under the roof, 
rafters. Have you observed that floor 
boards are “matched” with tongue and 
groove to fit tightly, and that sheathing and 
siding for the outside are made to overlap 
just right? The bundles of narrow strips 
for plaster are called lath. The shingles for 
the roof also come in bundles. For many 
houses even the doors and windows come 
ready-made. 


Things to do— 
1. Watch a house being built. 
2. Learn to measure sizes of lumber. 
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UF A FOREST 


After having sci- 
entific care for a 
year, this seedling 
pine is transplant- 
ed, by a man doing 
reforestation work. 


Ni ; These trees were planted 
~ & nine years ago, on eroded 
land located in Hoosier 
National Forest, Indiana. 





Cross section of tree trunk. A in- 
dicates the growing layer; B, inner 


wood; E (dark), heartwood; F, pith; 
G. pith rays. ( U.S. Forest Servi 





Redwoods (right) grow to immense size, 


Can you tell the longleaf pine by its bark, its 
needles, and its cones? Courtesy, U.S. Forest Servic 
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Douglas firs (left) are a major source of our lumber supply. 


Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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Part of the work of preserving our forests is 
bark; C, outer bark; D (light), sap- inspecting trees to discover insect infestation 
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QUR FORESTS AS RAW MATERIAL 


For Middle Grades 


FOREST REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. What is a virgin forest? 
2. Why has the center of the lumbering 
industry moved so often? 


Trees are divided into hardwoods and 
softwoods. The hardwoods are the trees 
that have broad leaves, such as the oak, red 
gum, maple, yellow poplar, birch, hickory, 
elm, and ash. These are called deciduous 
because they drop their leaves every fall. 
The softwoods are called evergreens because 
all except the tamarack keep their leaves 
through the winter. Another name for 
them is conifers, because they carry their 
seeds in cones. Among these trees, which 
have narrow leaves, are the firs, pines, 
spruces, tamaracks, and cedars. Hard- 
woods are used chiefly for furniture, but 
softwoods constitute four fifths of our 
lumber, 

Forests vary according to climate and 
soil. Trees need moisture. You can see the 
close relationship by comparing a map of 
rainfall and a map of our forests. Rivers 
and mountains affect forests, too. 

The chief hardwood-producing areas 
are: the states bordering the Great Lakes, 
the river bottoms of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, and the central hardwood for- 
est region that lies between the Gulf states 
and the Lake states, 

The evergreen forests reveal the history 
of our westward migration. Up to 1850- 
60 the northeastern pine-spruce-hemlock 
region in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states produced most of our lum- 
ber. By 1870 lumbering was being done in 
the Lake and Central states. By 1900 the 
southern pine region comprising the Gulf 
and Southern Atlantic states had overtaken 
the others, in quantity of lumber produced. 
This is still our largest forest area. It has 
plenty of rain, and a long growing season. 

Since 1925 the Northwest has taken the 
lead in producing lumber, mainly from its 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, and Sitka 
spruce. In this area of heavy rainfall and 
fine soil the virgin forests are immense. 
The trees are from four hundred to six hun- 
dred years old, between two and three 
hundred feet high, and eight to ten feet in 
diameter. The giant sequoias are much 
larger. 

The states of Oregon and Washington 
each produce more than three times as 
much lumber as any one other state, and 
together they furnish about one third of the 
lumber for the United States. 


Things to do— 
1. Compare hardwoods and softwoods. 
2. Read about the sequoias and redwoods 
of California. 
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TAKING CARE OF OUR FORESTS 


1. What is meant by a national forest? 
2. Can you explain this statement: “For- 
ests are Crops, not mines’’? 


The center of our lumbering industry has 
steadily moved westward until now it has 
reached the Pacific coast. What shall we do 
next? 

Timber is being cut in the United States 
almost twice as fast as it is grown. In the 
Northwest it is being cut five times as fast. 
At this rate we would soon run out of 
wood. The disappearance of forests also 
causes destructive erosion, droughts, and 
floods; and the wasted areas are ugly scars 
on our land. 

The United States government has taken 
the lead in conservation through the estab- 
lishment of the Forest Service, the purpose 
of which is forest research and manage- 
ment. To afford special protection large 
areas are made into national forests. More 
than one fourth of all our forest area is 
now in national forests. Forests are also set 
apart for recreation, as national parks. 

We have duties which we owe to our for- 
ests. Do you know what they are? First 
we must protect the trees we have. Every 
year forest fires and diseases take 12 per 
cent of our lumber. Forest rangers and the 
men at fire lookout stations help to pre- 
vent fires from spreading, and united ef- 
forts are being made to check the diseases 
of trees. 

Our second duty is to understand that 
forests are crops to be harvested, not mines 
to be dug out. We must constantly pro- 
vide for a new harvest. This means that 
better logging methods must be employed. 
It means that seed trees must be left in cut- 
over areas, or alternate cutting must be 
done so that near-by areas can seed one an- 
other. It may mean government manage- 
ment which provides for thinning and 
selective logging. Slash must be burned as 
precaution against fire. A sustained yield 
is the slogan of all who are interested in 
the forests. 

Our third duty is reforestation by means 
of nurseries, replanting,’ and forest im- 
provements. In this work the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has been very active in 
a number of ways. 

Our fourth duty is to promote research 
for better use of forest products, and edu- 
cation for a finer appreciation of what our 
forests mean to us. 


Things to do— 

1. Explain the terms: “cutover,” “‘selec- 
tive logging,” “sustained yield.” 

2. Find out whether your state provides 
trees for planting. 





MODERN LOGGING METHODS 


1. How does logging in the Northwe 
differ from logging in the southern states) 

2. What different methods are employe; 
in getting timber out of the woods? 


Logging means cutting the trees anj 
bringing the logs to the mill. That seem 
simple, but it is a job full of adventure, 

To cut the trees no machine has been jp. 
vented that will entirely take the place of ; 
couple of expert lumberjacks with doubk. 
bitted axes and a two-handled saw. They 
cut a deep notch on the side on which the 
want the tree to fall and then start to say 
on the opposite side. Kerosene is used 
keep the pitch off the saw. Behind the say, 
wedges are driven in to keep the weight of 
the tree from squeezing the saw. After th 
tree is felled, the branches are cut off and 
the trunk is cut into logs. 

To get the logs out of the woods many 
different methods are used. They may k 
skidded, or snaked, to loading points with 
teams of horses using a chain, a sled, or; 
pair of high wheels; or they may be slid 
along greased chutes made of split logs 
From loading points they are then taken by 
railroad, by special trucks, or big tractor- 
pulled sleds, to the sawmill. 

Often logs are piled on the ice or on the 
banks of rivers and of lakes to wait for 
the spring thaw, when they go down with 
the high water. That is what is called the 
“big drive”’—the old, thrilling way with 
thousands of logs milling around, shooting 
rapids, forming jams so that the rivermen 
come jumping the logs in their spiked boots 
and working with peaveys. At times logs 
are built into rafts or enclosed in booms, 
to be floated down slow rivers or towed 
across lakes. Sometimes flumes are used. 
These are inclined channels built of wood 
with water running in them. 

In the Northwest, logs are immense, and 
powerful machinery is needed to move 
them. Steam or diesel engines, called don- 
hey engines, drag the logs into piles with a 
cable. From these piles, centrally located 
machines, called skidders, as big as locomo- 
tives, haul the logs out. They use either 
draglines or sky-line cables, running high 
over valleys and morasses, rigged at the tops 
of spar trees by expert loggers. 

Heavy timber is now also snaked out by 
powerful caterpillar tractors. These cause 
less damage to the forests than draglines. 

Finally engines with the peculiar name of 
jammers load the logs on specially built 
railroads, or trucks, which haul them to 4 
river or directly to the mill. 

Some timber never goes to a mill, for 
instance, that which is to be made into pil- 
ing, poles, and crossties. ‘These logs are 
barked and cut in the forest. Then they 
are sent to central places to be treated with 
creosote to preserve the wood. 


Things to do— 
1. Find descriptions of logging camps: 
2. Make a dictionary of loggers’ terms. 
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These men are using a two-handled crosscut saw to fell a hard- 
wood tree. A notch is on the other side. Courtesy, U.S. Forest Sere 


A woodsman sights along his ax handle to check the di- 


rection that his tree will fall. Courtesy, U.S. Forest S 
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The limbs are stripped from a tree before it 
is taken from the forest. Courtesy, U.S One of many ways 
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A greased chute carries logs to the The early way of floating logs down streams to 
mill below. Courtesy , vier the mill is still being used. Courtesy, U.S. Forest S 


Logs are hauled out of the woods, sometimes by teams, 
sometimes by mechanical devices, Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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MODERN WOOD INDUSTRIES 
For Upper Grades 


HOW THE USES OF WOOD HAVE CHANGED 


1. Could we get along without wood? 
2. Do modern inventions cause us to use 
more wood, or less? 


We hear so much about the use of con- 
crete, steel, and glass in building that we 
might think wood is going out of style. 
But is that true? 

Wood has always been one of man’s chief 
raw materials because it has been easy to 
find and easy to work with. Primitive man 
even today uses wood almost exclusively; 
his weapons (spear, bow, and arrows) are 
of wood; his farm implements (hoe and 
plow) are made of tree limbs; his wigwam 
or hut he cannot erect without wooden 
supports; and his canoes are tree trunks. 

Much wood was used by the people of 
ancient civilizations. In Egypt, timbers 
several thousand years old have been found. 
We read in the Bible that King Solomon 
purchased lumber—the famous cedars of 
Lebanon—from Hiram, King of Tyre, for 
building the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Up until rather recent times most things 
were made of wood, including ships, car- 
riages, wagons, bridges, buckets, spoons, and 
water wheels. Wood was the only fuel, 
and wooden pegs were used for nails when 
building log cabins. 

But now our bridges are concrete, our 
ships are made of iron, automobiles use 
steel and rubber, “iron horses” pull steel 
trains, and we burn coal, oil, and gas for 
fuel. Does this mean that we do not need 
much wood? 

Indeed it does not. A large percentage 
of our houses are made of wood, because 
wood is a good insulator, and is light, 
strong, durable, and easily worked. 

With the introduction of new materials 
many new uses for wood appeared. Con- 
crete must be poured into wooden forms 
to harden. That takes enormous quantities 
of lumber. Railroads must have crossties 
under the rails. Nothing works better than 
wood. Millions of trees are cut for poles 
to support telephone and electric wires. 

Our newspapers are made of wood. As 
industry and commerce expand there is an 
ever-increasing need for boxes, cartons, 
wrapping paper, and transparent cellulose 
tissue. All these are commonly made from 
wood. 

The modern fashion is to dress in wood! 
Rayon is made of cellulose, much of which 
comes from wood. Wood also supplies cel- 
lulose for explosives! 


T bings to do— 
1. List things which once were made of 
wood but are now made of other materials. 
2. List present-day uses for wood. 


PLATE VIII (52) 


THE MODERN SAWMILL 


1. Why are logs stored in water? 
2. How is lumber seasoned? 


The modern sawmill was made possible 
by the invention of the band saw. This is a 
flexible band of steel, approximately thirty 
feet long, eight or ten inches wide, having 
teeth on just one edge. This steel band runs 
over two large wheels like an endless belt. 
For cutting the immense logs of the north- 
west forests it is a vast improvement over 
the older circular saws still in use in small 
mills. 

Gang saws are used for cutting several 
boards from one log at one time. They 
consist of many saws set side by side in a 
frame, which moves up and down cutting 
a whole log with a single movement of the 
carriage. This is a tremendous saving of 
time and labor. 

A big western mill is thrilling to see. 
Logs are stored and sorted in water—a pond 
or a lake. A long sharp-spiked chain hauls 
them up into the mill on a slipway. The 
big band saw, called the headrig, is close by. 
The most important person is the sawyer, 
who looks very small compared to the saw. 
In front of him is the carriage, on which 
the log rides while being sawed. It looks 
something like a railroad car. The sawyer 
pulls a lever and the carriage runs back to 
the log pile. He touches another lever and 
two steam-operated arms rise out of the 
floor and toss a log onto the carriage. There 
two big steel hooks grab hold of it. This 
machinery handles six-ton logs as though 
they were little sticks. 

After a preliminary cutting, the log is 
sawed into wide boards and slabs which are 
cut up into planks and timbers on smaller 
band saws, or they are sent through gang 
saws, by which they are cut into dozens of 
boards at once. 

Finally, after the boards are trimmed and 
straightened, all the lumber is sorted and 
graded. But this lumber is fresh and must 
be dried, or seasoned. Out-of-doors this 
takes months. Therefore large driers, called 
kilns, are used. In them the air is heated to 
160-190 degrees and the humidity is reg- 
ulated, so lumber may be dried in a few 
days. Since wood shrinks as it dries, the 
drying must be scientific, to avoid cracking 
and warping. 

After seasoning, much of the lumber goes 
to the planing mill, where there are many 
machines running at tremendous speeds. It 
comes out smooth and fine and ready to sell. 


Things to do— 
1. Find pictures of three kinds of saws. 
2. Make a chart of the main steps in 
converting logs into lumber. 





VENEER AND PULPWOOD 


1. Are plywoods stronger than board; 
? 


2. Why are the demands for wood pulp 


increasing? 


Only a third of our timber goes to say. 
mills for lumber. The veneer and pulp in. 
dustries come next in quantity used, 

A veneer is a thin sheet of wood. Such 
sheets of fine lumber are used over a base of 
less expensive wood in making furniture 
Baskets and small boxes are made from ye. 
neers of less expensive wood. In moder 
veneering mills, logs are steamed until 
soft. They may be squared, and sheet after 
sheet sliced off by a giant knife moving up 
and down. Generally, however, they are 
rounded, and rotated against a stationary 
knife that cuts off a thin sheet of wood, 

By gluing together several sheets of ve. 
neer crosswise under great pressure, ply- 
wood is made. Special resin glues applied 
under heat do not soften in water. Ply- 
wood is used more and more in buildings, in 
ships, airplanes, trailers, and furniture. 

One of the biggest consumers of wood is 
the pulp industry. It uses cellulose, which 
is the fiber contained in trees and other 
plants. Wood is more than half cellulos, 
but the trick is to separate it from the rest 
of the wood. 

The simplest way is to grind the wood. 
Logs are cut in short pieces and the bark 
removed. The pieces are then ground with 
large grindstones under water, and the pulp 
is screened, washed, and bleached. News- 
print and paper board are made of this 
pulp, but the paper is not so good, and only 
trees with little resin can be used. 

The chemical process is better. Here 
machines called hogs chew logs to small 
chips. These are put into huge cookers, 
called digesters, and cooked with chemicals 
until only pure cellulose is left. 

Various chemicals are used. ‘The soda 
method makes fine white pulp for book and 
magazine paper of hardwoods like aspen, 
basswood, and beech. The fiber thus pro- 
duced has little strength, however. The 
sulphite process makes strong white pulp 
for newsprint and wrapping paper of soft- 
woods with little resin, as spruce and hem- 
lock. “The soda and sulphite method makes 
a very strong pulp, even of resinous woods 
like southern pine and Douglas fir. 
produces strong wrapping papers. 

Cellulose pulp, dissolved and modified by 
chemicals into a semiliquid form, is spun 
into rayon threads. This liquefied cellu- 
lose is pressed into transparent sheets 0 
modern wrapping paper, or photographic 
film, or it is molded into objects. 

Finely ground wood flour is used 
making linoleum and, combined with 2 
synthetic resin, wood is transformed by 
heat and pressure into plastics. 


Things to do— 
1. Find out how paper is made. 
2. Read more about rayon and plastics. 
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These logs are stored in a pond near the mill where they 
will be sawed into rough lumber, Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 


2 





Long, fresh-cut boards are loaded 
on cars, which are slid along tracks 
into drying kilns, where the season- 
ing is then scientifically regulat- 
ed to avoid warping. Ewing Gallowa 





This log will rotate against a knife at the back, and the result will 


¢ a long, thin, continuous sheet of veneer. 
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TU LUMBER 


Here we see a circu- 
lar saw slicing bark 
from the side of a 
large log. wing Galloway 


This machine carries on one of 
the final operations in prepar- 
ing lumber for use. It smooths 
and dresses the rough lumber. 





A carpenter saws wood in a miter box to 
match pieces for a miter joint. wing Gallows 





Ewing Galloway 


The principles involved 
in sawmilling may be 
learned by observing a 
small sawmill, like this, 
at work. Gallows 








Courtesy, U.S. Forest Service 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


1. Make a model lumber camp. Use 
sand or moss for the ground. Put in the 
bunkhouses and the cookhouse for the 
men, stables for the horses or garages for 
the trucks, and sheds for equipment. Have 
felled trees and standing trees. Show the 
railroad, the truck road, or the river on 
which logs are taken out. 

2. Make a collection of leaves, seeds, 
nuts, cones, and twigs of trees. Mount all 
that belong to one kind of tree on a chart 
and label the parts carefully. 

3. Dramatize building a house. Let one 
child engage a carpenter to build a house 
for him. The carpenter may order various 
kinds of boards he needs, by name, from 
the lumber dealer, who in turn sends to the 
sawmill. The sawmill operator has to de- 
pend on the loggers to bring him the logs. 
This illustrates the relationship between the 
various parts of the lumber industry. 


For Middle Grades 


1. Find out what kind of wood is used in 
your schoolroom in floors, walls, doors, 
desks, and chairs. 

2. Make a map showing the forest re- 
gions of the United States. Try to name 
the most common trees in those regions. 
Compare with maps of rivers and mountain 
ranges. Mark the areas covered by our 
National Forests. Why are most of them 
in the West? 

3. Practice drawing the shapes of dif- 
ferent kinds of trees. Maples and oaks and 
other hardwood trees have big spreading 
branches, Draw them with and without 
their leaves. Draw evergreens in a forest 
and standing alone on a hilltop. How will 
they differ? 

4. Study the work of forest rangers and 
the men at the fire lookout stations. Dis- 
cuss the ways in which forest fires start. 


For Upper Grades 


1. Write a history or description of saws. 
Find pictures of the old-time pit saw or 
whipsaw with which lumber was sawed by 
hand, and the “up-and-down” saw driven 
by water wheels. Then describe how mod- 
ern saws work: band saws, double-edged 
band saws, gang saws, circular saws, and 
double circular saws, 


PLATE X (84) 





2. Ordinary lumber is sold by the board 
foot. A board foot is the amount of lum- 
ber contained in a piece one foot long, one 
foot wide, and one inch thick. Make up 
some arithmetic problems which will in- 
volve finding how many board feet certain 
pieces of lumber contain. Everything less 
than an inch is counted as a whole inch. 


For All Grades 


TAKING Trips TO NEaR-BYy INDUSTRIES 


1. In the study of lumbering an hour’s 
observing is worth many hours of explain- 
ing. The industrial processes of lumbering 
are also quite easy to understand from ob- 
servation. You probably know of some 
phase of the wood industry that is not too 
far away for a class excursion. _ 

2. Lower grades could visit a lumberyard 
to see how lumber is stored and sold and 
what machines are used there. 

3. The class could visit a house that is 
being built. Have someone explain the 
making of the frame and the names of the 
different parts of it, as well as the sizes of 
lumber used. Notice how subflooring and 
sheathing are usually put on diagonally. 
Have someone show tongued and grooved 
material, shiplap, siding, and shingles. 

4. In choosing a sawmill to visit, re- 
member that a small one is really more 
typical than a giant plant and just as in- 
structive. Remember, too, that the felling 
of one big tree is very like that of another. 


SCHOOL oR CLAss PROGRAMS 


A forestry and lumbering program could 
be given for the school or for the class, 
describing forestry and forest protection, 
or logging and sawmills. Material in regard 
to forest protection can be had from your 
state forestry or conservation department, 
or from the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
If you have the use of projection apparatus, 
you can, in many cases, obtain slides or films 
for moving pictures. The agricultural 
colleges of your state may have material 
on forestry, logging, or lumbering. Some 
member of their staff might be invited 
to give a lecture at your school. 





A coastwise steame, 
is stopping alongsic 
this big dock to load 
up with new lumber 
A crane easily move 
piles of boards about, 


Several of the larger lumbering associa. 
tions have interesting bulletins, pictures, 
and moving-picture films. Get addresses 
or information about lumber associations 
from your local lumber dealer. He may 
even wish to aid you in your program. 


READING FOR FUN 


No study of lumbering or logging is 
complete without some stories about Paul 
Bunyan and Babe, the Blue Ox. See Pau/ 
Bunyan, by James Stevens (Garden City 
Pub. Co.), Saginaw Paul Bunyan, by 
James Stevens (Knopf), and Tall Timber 
Tales—More Paul Bunyan Stories, by 
D. J. McCormick (Caxton). 


PROJECTS FOR THE CARPENTRY CLASS 


The carpentry class could have a dis- 
play of woods, and articles made of differ- 
ent woods. Samples of wood should be 
planed or polished so that the beauty of the 
grain shows. Some samples could have 
bark on them. With each there should be 
labels showing where the wood came from 
and for what special purposes it is best suit- 
ed. The class could also collect samples of 
dimension lumber used in construction 4s 
well as items used for special purposes. The 
label for each item should describe: its pur- 
pose and qualities. 


MAKING A LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
When you have collected books and bul- 


letins, pictures, and other things for this 
unit on lumbering, you may want to keep 
them together as a small library or muse- 
um. Besides bulletins and pictures it could 
also contain samples of wood. You may 
start with trees from your own vicinity, 
but gradually you could add others. Some 
children may go traveling. They could 
be asked to bring back post cards, cones, 
nuts, branches; western-sugar-pine cones; 
the needles of the southern longleaf pine, 
which are more than a foot long; or the 
surprisingly small needles and ‘cones of the 
giant redwoods and Douglas firs. 

For your collections you might have all 
kinds of things made from wood pulp, such 
as paper or plastics. You might add rayon, 
fiberboard, linoleum, and so on. Try 1 
explain how each is made. 
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FEBRUARY DECORATIONS 


ESTHER SCHMIDT 


@ MOST pupils really enjoy decorating their 

schoolroom for the special seasons of the 
year. I have found the following suggestions 
to be appropriate to use during the month of 
February. 

Cut silhouette pictures of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln from white construction 
paper. Paste these on a blue background with 
a red border. 

Fasten on the bulletin board between the pa- 
pers on exhibit stars which have been cut from 
red, white, and blue paper. These may also be 
used for a blackboard border. 

A beautiful effect can be attained if the 
room has white panel curtains at the windows, 
First tie the panels back with bows of red crepe 
paper. Then cut a six-inch strip of blue paper 
long enough to reach across the window. Fas- 
ten white stars on the blue strip and place it 
across the top of the curtain. 


STORYTELLING 


MARY MITCHELL 


8 IF YOUR primary pupils are hesitant 

about taking part in the storytelling hour, 
introduce a few old favorites and let the whole 
class tell the story; that is, let them dramatize 
it. Even the more timid children will volun- 
ter to take part in such old favorites as “The 
Three Bears,” “The Gingerbread Man,” or any 
one of many others. 

Class dramatization will bring home to the 
class the realization that when a pupil tells a 
story in a live, interesting fashion, he is really 
presenting a drama, just as truly as if all the 
characters were on the stage with him taking 
part. Pupils begin to look forward to the 
storytelling hour as a time when they may 
make the characters in old tales, which they 
have always taken for granted, really wake up 
and live, 

The ability to hold the attention of the 
class gives the child a feeling of power and 
adequacy, and he strives daily for better self- 
expression. Spontaneity and originality come 
naturally with the child’s increasing abilities. 
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PICTURES AND MUSIC 


SISTER MARY JEAN 

@ AFTER the pupils in the upper grades had 

completed the study of a dozen or more of 
the great masterpieces of art, and had learned 
to detect the various moods that are expressed 
in each picture, a special musical hour was 
arranged so that the pupils might have the 
opportunity to hear musical compositions that 
effectively expressed the moods of the pictures 
they had studied. The children enjoyed select- 
ing correlative music. 

Some of the combinations used on this occa- 
“The Wild Horseman,” 
Schumann, for “The Horse Fair,’ Bonheur; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert, for “Sistine Madonna,” 
Raphael; “The Heavens Are Telling,” Haydn, 
for “The Creation of Adam,” Michelangelo; 
“Panis Angelicus,”’ Franck, for “The Last 
Supper,” Da Vinci; and “Nutcracker Suite,” 
Tschaikovsky, for “Fairy Tales,” Shannon. 

The musical compositions listed above were 
chosen because the pupils were familiar with 
them, and because the music pupils in the class 


sion are as follows: 


were able to provide the music. There are, 
however, many other pieces of music that might 
be equally well suited to convey the moods of 
these studies. 

The pupils benefited greatly by this lesson. 
It not only vitalized the great masterpieces, 
but it also developed in the children 4 deeper 
appreciation of both art and music. 





To Club Contributors 


& THOUSANDS of teachers 


Please follow these 


rules in side of the sheet only, and leave 


Use 





derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
€ invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An_ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
ave worked out successfully. 
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preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


space between the lines. 
plain white paper 8” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
INstrucToR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 





OUR POETRY BOX 


AMY S. KING 


B TOGIVE the girls and boys who have the 

urge to write poctry the benefit of class 
criticism, we have a box marked “Our Poems.” 
Into this the children put their contributions 
without signing their names. Once a week a 
committee appointed by the group, and with 
the teacher as a member, selects from the box 
those poems which seem worth while. These 
are copied on the blackboard, and each is dis- 
cussed by the group. Suggestions are given to 
improve the meter or the mode of expressing 
the ideas. 

The poems are then returned to the box. 
The authors may get their poems, change them 
according to the class criticism, if they care 
to, sign them, and return them to the box. 
The committee then places the poems in “Our 
Poetry Book.” Through this method of deal- 
ing with original poems, there is no personal 
affront in the criticism, since the authors are 
unknown to their critics, 


BETTER CONVERSATION 


VERA B. FARRINGTON 


@ ACUTE realization of need for training 
my sixth-grade pupils in the art of con- 
versation, in regard to enunciation, grammar, 
courtesy, and profitable background reading, 
led me to utilize the back of an old piece of 
oilcloth. From it, I cut a large question mark 
and hung it conspicuously in the center of the 
bulletin board above our library shelves. 

Each Monday on this bulletin board is posted 
a picture of some famous work of art, a mu- 
sician, a scientist, or a writer, or an artist of 
renown, or some present-day person of im- 
portance. This plan invites curiosity, and each 
pupil is thus given a whole week to seek infor- 
mation, on his own initiative, in regard to the 
topic in question, with a daily reminder before 
him in the form of the question mark. 

Our Friday English period is turned into a 
carefully directed period of informal construc- 
tive conversation, with a child host or leader, 
from which even the slowest pupil derives some 
worth-while information. This plan provides 
motivation for individual research reading, and 
affords an opportunity for the children to de- 
velop ability in conversation. 
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A CAKE FOR WASHINGTON 


RUTH CHISM 


® WHEN observing Washington’s birthday 

one year a second-grade pupil said that she 
had just had a birthday. She told us all about 
her birthday cake. It was suggested that we 
make a cake for Washington. 

One child had brought a round oatmeal box 
We cut it down to the desired 
At this 
time we were using a salt-and-flour mixture in 


to school. 
height and placed it on a paper plate. 


our Eskimo unit, and we decided that this 
When 
it was dry we placed a very small United States 
flag in the center and grouped three tiny can- 


would be a good frosting for the cake. 


dles around it. The candles stood for truth, 
courage, and greatness. . 

On the front of the plate was printed the 
date of Washington’s birth in small figures, and 
On each side 
we pasted a small drawing of Washington’s 


shield. 


During the lunch period we lighted the can- 


on the back, the present year. 


dies and then recited together a poem about 
George Washington. He was the main topic 


for discussion during the rest of the meal. 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


DORIS E. DE LAP 
B® SINCE I had several pupils who spent all 


of their spare time on the playground teas- 
ing the other children, | decided that | would 
keep them so busy during recess periods that 
they would have no time to think up pranks. 
I assigned recess periods for one week to each 
child, and during this time he was to have 
charge of all games. He must find games and 
see that they were played correctly. 
We had several game books in our library 
which facilitated the finding of suitable games. 












The children became so interested in being 
playground leader that they kept a record on 
three-inch by five-inch index cards of all the 
games played, and filed them according to 
the following outline: 1. indoor games—(a) 
quiet, (b) active; 2. outdoor games-—(a) re- 
lay, (b) tay, (c) team. 


OUR BIRD DINNER TABLE 


WINIFRED KANALY 


M@ ONE winter day our luncheon crumbs 
were accidentally thrown out into the yard. 
During the afternoon one of the children drew 


our attention to a pair of blue jays, eating the 
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crumbs. It was suggested by one of the fourth- 
grade boys that we scatter crumbs every day. 
| pointed out that in the summer bread and 
other crumbs would not look well on our lawn, 
so we decided to make a feeding station, 

The children made their own plans, gathered 
their own materials, and one day in the middle 
of February, the birds’ table was ready and was 
set up. The food was spread on the table, and 
we waited and watched patiently for our bird 
friends to come and have their feast. It was 
a great event when we saw a blue jay cautious- 
ly go to the table and peck away at the food. 

It would be well to place the table as ‘high 
as possible to protect the birds from their ene- 
mies while eating their food. 

The children take turns feeding the birds. 
Two pairs of blue jays and four squirrels are 
guests at our “Bird Dinner Table” every day. 
We are eagerly looking for more bird guests. 

The children have become conscious of the 
beauty of wild life, and are anxious to help as 
much as possible to preserve it. 


@ THIS is an attractive valentine. 

red heart with flaps, A and B, to be folded together 
and fastened with rafha or white ribbon. 
are small white hearts with messages written on them in 
red crayon. 


A VALENTINE FOR MOTHER 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Fig. 1 is a larg 
Figs. 2 and } 


More white hearts with other messages may 


be added. The small hearts are put into the pocket, Fig. 4 
formed in the red heart. 


A white ribbon run through 


slits at the top ties in the back and forms a loop for hang- 
ing the valentine on the wall. 


HEALTH DESSERTS 


VERDIE WILSON SUGG 
® MY PRIMARY pupils were spending con- 


siderable money for candy. To encourage 
them to buy fruit, instead of sweets, | placed on 
the blackboard a cardboard chart, with each 
child's name written on it. Every day that the 
child had fruit for recess or lunch he drew be- 
side his name a picture of the fruit that he had 
brought. An attractive, gay-colored basket 
provided an interesting place for the children 
to keep their fruit until recess or lunch. 

This plan was most successful, since the chil- 
dren were all interested in having each day 
some fruit in the basket and a fruit picture 
beside their names. 


IMPROVING SPEECH 


JOSEPHINE E. WILLIAMS 


MH ONE serious problem we had was careles 

and defective speech. Among the dith- 
culties found, the larger number were of an 
articulatory nature. 

The children were given small mirrors, and, 
holding these mirrors in front of them, they 
practiced with the help of the teacher various 
letters, words, and jingles. They exaggerated 
their articulation slightly at first in order © 
visualize the tongue and lip motion in pro 
nouncing words. P 

This speech training not only aided the chil- 
dren in articulation but in word recognition, 
ear training, and oral language. 
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Alabama.—The pupils of my fourth grade and I would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and pictures with pupils 
of schools in Canada and the United States and its 

sions. A few points of interest in our state are 
Yilson Dam, National Forest Parks, and the homes of 
General Joe Wheeler and Helen Keller. Address all 
orrespondence to: Mrs. Grady Baggett, Addison, Alabama. 


California.—My sixth-grade pupils would like to ex 
change letters, post cards, and pictures with other pupils 
ind teachers of the same grade. We are studying the 
United States, and would enjoy hearing from all the 
tates and Hawaii. Address: Miss Aldine Blair, Wilton 
Place School, 745 South Wilton Place, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Hawaii—My third-grade pupil, (retarded) and J 
wish co exchange colored post cards with first-, second-, 
third-grade pupils of any country. Address mail to: 
Mrs. A. L. Hudgins, 1039 Kapahulu Road, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Illinoi.—My pupils, grades five and seven, of Boland 
School, would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
United States. We have many historic places in our 
county. Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Anna 
Rittenhouse, 1630 Oak Street, Chester, Ilinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, and snapshots with other pupils throughout the 
United States and its possessions. Address: Miss Bertha 
Winston, Emerson School, 1700 Walnut Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


lowa—My pupils, grades three, six, seven, and eight, 
ind I would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils and teachers from other states and from any 
English-speaking school in any foreign country. We live 
a the corn state and near the Mississippi River. Address: 
Miss Selina Olson, Farmersburg, lowa 


lowa.—My pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of other 
xhools in the United States and its possessions. Address 
il correspondence to: Miss Clarine Vanderhoff, Kirk 
man, Iowa. 


lowa—My pupils, grades five and seven, and I would 
ike to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards with 
ther schools of the same grades. Address all correspond 
ence to: Miss Evelyn Zakostelecky, North Liberty, lowa. 


Kansas—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils would 
ike to correspond with schools in the United States and 
ts possessions. Address: Miss Marvel Diamond, Alton, 
Kansas, 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of Holdam Mill 
\chool, grades one to three, would like to exchange let 
ters and post cards with children in schools anywhere the 
English language is spoken. Address al! correspondence 
0: Miss Carrie Osborne, Crab Orchard, Kentucky. 


Louisiana,—My pupils of the fifth grade and | would 
enjoy exchanging letters, pictures, and cards with other 
children of the same grade in other schools. We reside 
hiteen miles east of Baton Rouge. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Alice Pearce Sullivan, Denham Springs, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—The pupils of Roosevelt School, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters with other 
schools, We are located on Beaver Island, site of a one 
ume Mormon colony, at the upper end of Lake Michigan. 


Address: Mr. Giles J. McCann, St. James, Beaver Island, 
Michigan, 


_ Michigan. —The pupils in my rural school, grades 
‘our to eight, would like to correspond with girls and 
boys of the same grades in any school in the United 
Mates and its possessions. I would also like to hear from 
other teachers and exchange teaching helps. Address: 
Miss Louise Yob, R.D. 1, Box 214, Hesperia, Michigan. 


; Michigan.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils wish 
7 exchange letters and photographs with others in the 
“me grades. We are located near many automobile 
Tor Address: Mr. Clarence R. Murphy, Valley Farms 
hool, R.D. 4, Lansing, Michigan. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 
been developed through the Club Exchange. 

Notices for this page should be sent as 
soon as possible in order to ensure their 
publication early enough in the school year 
to enable you to develop a satisfactory 
correspondence. Include in your notice 
points of special interest in your locality. 
Notices submitted should be addressed as 
follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota -——My 
six, and eight, and [ would like to exchange letters, cards 


pupils, grades one, two, three, tive, 


pictures, and newspapers with pupils of other schools. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Helen Robertson, 
Barnesville, Minnesota. 


Minnesoid.-—My, pupils, grades three, four, five, and 
seven would like to exchange letters with pupils in rural 
schools in the United States and its possessions, Mexico 
ind Canada. We live in the northwestern part of Minne 
sota. Address: Mrs. Gean M. Martin, Meadow Dak 


School, Twin Valley, Minnesota 


Missouri.-—My pupils, grades one to six, are anxious to 
xchange correspondence and pictures with pupils from 
iny state or Canada. We can inform them about our 
many places of interest. Address: Mrs. Jerry Washburn, 


Martien Rural School, Auxvasse, Missouri. 


Missouvi.~-ln the heart of the Ozark Mountains in 
Missouri, about twenty-five miles from Springfield, is a 
school whose teacher and pupils of grades two, three, 
four, six, and eight would like to exchange letters and 
scenic post cards with other schools of the same grades 
n the United States and its possessions and other English- 
speaking countries. Address: Mr. Lloyd Hargus, Shockey 
School, Marshfield, Missouri. 


New Mexico.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils and 
| would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils of the same grades in the United States and also 
with English-speaking pupils elsewhere. My school is 
located in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Theopa Richards, Box 121, 
Lake Arthur Public Schools, Lake Arthur, New Mexico. 


New York.—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters and post cards with pupils and teach- 
ers of other schools in the United States and its posses 
sions, Canada, and Mexico. Address: Mrs. [rene Reiling, 


R.D. 3, Afton, New York. 


North Carolina.—My pupils, grades four to seven, and 
1 would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
ind pictures with teachers and pupils of other schools 
in all the states. We live in a cotton- and tobacco 
growing section. Address: Mr. Joseph C. Brown, Grimsley 
School, Ayden, North Carolina. 


North Carolina.—My 
ind I would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
ind pictures with teachers and pupils of other schools 
in all the states. We live in a cotton-, potato-, and 
peanut-growing section. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Ethel Rie Brown, Kehukee School, R.D. 1, Weeks 
ville, North Carolina. 


pupils, grades four to seven, 


North Dakota—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, and pictures with other schools. 
{ have a rural school of seven pupils, all grades except 
the fifth and seventh. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Marie Du Paul, Donnybrook, North Dakota. 


North Dakota—My fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
schools in other states. Address: Mrs. Luella Wagner, 
Haley, North Dakota. 
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Ohio-—My pupils, grades five and six, and I would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils and 
teachers of the United States and its possessions. Ad 
dress: Miss Bernice Dillon, 218 Jefferson St., Sidney, 
Ohio. 


Ontario—The pupils of my rural school and 1 would 
like to exchange correspondence with pupils and teacher: 
in the United States. Isolated in the cradle of Lake Erie, 
ours is the most southerly community in the Dominion. 
Address: Mr. Cyril |. Davies, Pelee Island, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Oregon.—We would be interested in -hearing from 
other schools in any locality, especially from pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Address mail to: 
Miss Jeana Mae Sullivan, R.D. 1, Box 39, North Powder, 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania —The pupils of my third and fourth 
zrades would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other schools. Address mail to: Miss Margaret Dorsey, 


Box 353 A, New Salem, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My pupils of Lone Star School, grades one to 
four, and I would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with children of other schools. Address: Mrs. Ruby 
Johnson, Cookville, Texas. 


l'exas.—-My pupils, grades four to eight, would like to 
exchange letters with schools of other states, outlying 
possessions of the United States, and Canada. Address: 
Mrs. M. A. Bailey, Principal, St. John School, R.D. 2 


Dale, Texas. 


lexas.—My fifth-grade English pupils would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with other pupils 
in all parts of the United States. 
40x 94, Happy, Texas. 


Address: Miss Zona Cox, 


Fexas——-My tourth- and fifth-grade geography and 
history pupils and | would like to exchange pictures and 
information about Texas with similar material -from 
pupils of other states. Address mail to: Mrs. Beatrice 


Roberson, Box 4, Prairie Hill, Texas. 


Texas —Vhe Latin-American pupils in grades six to 
ten in a large rural school thirty miles from Mexico, and 
forty miles from the irrigated Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
in the United States or possessions. Address: Mrs. H. H. 
Wittenburg, San Isidro School, Santa Elena, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades one through seven, and | 
would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, and post 
cards with other schools in the United States and Canada. 
Address: Mrs. Hattie FE. Waddleton, R.D, 4, Box 47, 


Winnsboro, Texas. 


Virginia—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex 
change correspondence and pictures with other pupils of 
the same grade. We live in the historic Northern Neck 
of Virginia, near the birthplaces of Washington, Lee, 
Madison, and Monroe. Address: Mrs. Annie L. Gouldman, 
Oak Grove, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 


Wisconsin —The pupils of my rurak school, grades one 
to eight, and | would like to exchange post cards and 
letters with other schools. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Eleanor Batten, Moen School, Blue Mounds, Wis- 


consin, 


Wisconsin —My pupils, grades one to eight, and | 
wish to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots with 
other pupils and teachers of the same grades in the 
United States and its possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cen 
tral America, and South America. We live in a dairy 
section. Address all correspondence to: Miss Constance 
Edmonds, Peaceful Valley School, Boyceville, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and cards with other school children, 
Address: Miss Margaret Decker, Kief School, Weyer- 


hauser, Wisconsin, 


Wisconsin —Our school, grades seven to eight, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of other states. 
Address: Miss Agnes Jacobson, Cloverleaf School, 
Woodville, Wisconsin. 
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Almost a part of the 
canyon: is the North 
Rim’s stone Lodge. 





A motor road winds through 
Kaibab National Forest on 
Hardy evergreens at the very brink of the route to the canyon. 


the gorge frame a spectacular panorama. 
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Above: Buses leave Cedar City for the Utah-Arizona Parks. 
Right: A close-up shows the Grand Canyon’s rugged walls. 





By horse or afoot one can take rim trails t 
lookout points for views of endless variety 


The Colossus of Canyons 


ARTHUR L. CRAWFORD 


Professor in the Mining Department, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


®@ | SHOULD like to spend 
another vacation on the high 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon. 
his is one of the stillest spots on 
earth. Here the magnitude of 
the abyss dwarfs the observer, 
reduces him to silence, fills him 
with contemplation, robes him 
with peace. 
Here all the armies of the 
could be swallowed in 
shadows, all the ships lost in the 


world 
depths of mystery. Here one can 
forget the bitter turmoil of men 
and look upon the work of 
ancient nature gods incessantly 
carving the world’s 
gorge. Here one travels back a 
million years within a 
second, and looks forward into 


greatest 
single 
utter timelessness. 


Chiseled in words of stone, the 
history of ages lies revealed. One 


knows that the earth iS older than 
anyone can comprehend, that It 
will last a long time yet. Rain 
and wind, storm and torrent, wil 
sculpture the face of the earth 
Nazis and Fascists and 
Communists, and all of us, have 
long forgotten our conflicts. 

[ would go to the high North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon to find 
peace and quiet. I would view 
the Colossus of Canyons at high 
when _ its 


when 


noon, immensity 3 


revealed in stark magnificence. 
Seven thousand feet deep, ten to 
twenty wide, the great 
chasm is a desolation of mesa 
and minarets, ledges and gorges, 
There are 


miles 


towers and precipices. 


flaming ridges of rainbow color, 
sunless arroyos, awesome depths. 

One stands on the rim and 
hears, faint 


(Continued on page /6 
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The South Rim of the Grand 


Canyon offers many adventurous 
trails and extraordinary vistas 
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Mariposa is the largest big-tree 
grove in Yosemite Park. 


Ansel Adams 
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The tinted hot-springs terraces are 
among the marvels of Yellowstone. 





Above: Mount Rainier is a hikers’ 
paradise. Left: Odd formations are 
everywhere in Bryce Canyon Park. 





Above: Half the beauty of Zion 
Park, 
Left: 
reminds us that Glacier Park is in 
the country of the Blackfeet Indians. 


Utah, is in its coloring. 
A tepee at Red Eagle Lake 


Western Playgrounds—A Circle Trip 


MURIEL G. HENDERSHOT 
Teacher, Third Grade, Lindbergh School, Costa Mesa, California 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B® ONE might travel for thou 
sands of miles from coast to 
coast, as I have done, yet never 
see the areas so extraordinarily 
beautiful that the government 
has set them aside and developed 
them for our enjoyment. So 
come with me and we'll take a 
circle tour, the trip of all trips. 
After Los Angeles is left be 
hind, our first two days are hot 
ones, until we begin to climb 
through wooded slopes to the very 
rim of the Grand Canyon. We 
spend several days exploring trails 
and discovering vantage points 
and then, in search of still more 
grandeur, we travel across the 
Painted Desert to the North Rim. 
The next day we shall journey 
through the stately Kaibab Forest 
and on beyond, entering Zion 
Park through its famous rock 
tunneled entrance. Here the 
mighty mountains tower high 
above the threadlike Mukuntu- 
weap River. At Bryce Canyon 
we look down on an amphitheater 
filled with weird formations. 
Salt Lake City, steeped in 
Mormon history, will be our next 
stop. From there by way of 
Idaho Falls, we make a delightful 
day’s trip through Grand Teton 
National Park, in sight of jagged 
snow-tipped peaks, on to Yellow- 
stone. Here we watch with awe 


for Old Faithful’s unbelievably 
regular performance. 

Our next jaunt will take us to 
one of nature’s most beautiful 
Glacier National Park. 
That evening we might drop in 
on a Blackfeet Indian powwow or 
listen to a ranger tell of the guid- 
ed tours and hikes planned for 
the morrow. We shall have a 


gems, 


thrilling morning ride over the 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Being so close to the Canadian 
border, wouldn't you like to cross 
over first into Waterton Lakes 
Park and then go on to Banff, 
Kootenay, and Yoho parks? We 
shall see some of the grandest 
sights of the Canadian Rockies. 

Two days’ travel in a south- 
westerly direction brings us to 
Seattle. At Rainier we hike to 
gleaming glaciers from Paradise 
Valley. From Washington’s ever- 
greens we go to Oregon’s lovely 
Crater Lake and to California’s 
active volcano, Lassen. 

We are speeding southward 
now to Yosemite, with its com- 
bined beauty of mighty falls and 
protected valleys. Another day 
takes us through the Mariposa 
Grove to Kings Canyon Park. 
Thence we follow the King’s 
Highway to our sixteenth na 
tional park, Sequoia. One day 
more, and we are home again. 
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On a southern Arizona guest ranch, where mountain and 
desert trails abound, each day brings new riding experiences. 





Above: Pueblo Bonito, in New 
Mexico, once had 800 rooms. 
Yosemite 


Right: California’s 
Falls drop 2,425 feet, in all. 


Recapturing 
the Old Southwest 


ADIN FLOYD LEHMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawnee Rock, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest 
of The Instructor 


B® AS I travel New Mexico's 
broad highways I shall try to 
visualize the Great Plains as they 
were four hundred years ago. | 
want to picture Coronado with 
two hundred fifty cavalrymen, 
two hundred foot soldiers, a thou- 
sand Indians for grooms and serv- 
ints, great herds of cattle, goats, 
sheep, and pigs, and pack trains 
of a thousand horses and mules. 

It was a cumbersome army 
trekking over long miles of hot, 
dry, treeless prairies. They saw 
no signs of human habitation ex- 
cept for a few scattered squalid 
Indian pueblos. Difficulties in- 
numerable and unbelievable were 
encountered, but always the tire- 
less leader pushed on toward the 
fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola, 
ind hoped-for jewels and gold. 

[ plan to visit Tiguex (near 
Bernalillo) and imagine Coronado 
there in his headquarters for two 
winters, I shall see the remains 
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of Zuni Indian villages, which 
greatly disappointed the Spaniards 
because the buildings, although 
sometimes five stories high, were 
of adobe or wood or stone only. 
Fhree races provide the cul- 
tural background in New Mexico. 
Enthralling as is the Spanish rec- 
ord, the early Indian life is even 
more so. The golden age of the 
mysterious first inhabitants was 
near 1100 a.p. There still remain 
immense, impressive dwellings 
that housed as many as twelve 
hundred persons. I look forward 
to visiting the largest ruin, Pueblo 
Bonito in Chaco Canyon National 
Monument. The Aztec Ruin Na- 
tional Monument is easily accessi- 
ble, as is the Bandelier. 
Summertime provides oppor- 
tunities to see many of today’s 
Indians (Continued on page 77) 





Land of the 


Shining Mountains 


MARY PRICE 


Instructor in Physical Education, 
Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest 
of The Instructor 


B® GUNSIGHT PASS, ‘Two 

Medicine, Avalanche Lake, 
Going-to-the-Sun! Don’t the 
names alone fill you with over- 
whelming curiosity? Well, the 
reality is as heady as any dream 
of far-off adventurous _ places. 
Names with all the beauty of an 
Indian legend, places with all the 
grandeur of Nature in her most 
lavish mood. Glacier Park, Land 
of the Shining Mountains! 

{ want to go in from the west 
as 1 once did before the auto- 
mobile roads were built. I want 
to hike the road from Belton to 
Apgar, that silver ribbon of a 
road flanked by tall tamaracks 
and cedars. I want to hear the 
wind whisper to me from the 
wooded depths and watch ‘the 
smoke come in thin blue curls 
from the rangers’ cabins. 

At Apgar I want to take a 
launch on Lake McDonald, cut 
through its icy blue waters to a 
hotel that is modernly equipped 
yet has all the beauty of log and 
timber construction—its huge 


lobby hung with skins of the 


Above: The Museum in Santa Fe has relics of 
the Old Southwest. 
caught off San Diego on the Pacific Coast. 











Left: Deep-sea fish are 


Palm Springs, a California desert 
resort, is popular in early spring. 


Rub your eyes—this is not Mexico, 
but Olvera Street in Los Angeles. 


mountain cougar and the giant 
grizzly, its great fireplace blazing 
with fragrant logs. In the din- 
ing room, trim-bodiced waitresses, 
and oh! the famous wild huckle- 
berry pie! , 

I could be even more thrilled 
with life (Continued on page 76) 
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Pacific Pageant from a Coast Highway 


GRACE PHELPS 


Principal, Lemona Avenue Elementary School, Los Angeles, California 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ REALLY, the first links of 

the Roosevelt Highway were 
forged more than a century and 
a half ago when the Spaniards, 
coming up from Mexico, discov- 
ered California. Other links are 


delightful climate heretofore at- 
tainable only along the shores 
of southern France and northern 
Italy. To anyone who will follow 
its enchanting length I believe it 
will bring a new sense of values 


A 





Above: Mountains near Denver 
are dotted with attractive camps. 
Left: Up on Mount Hood, Oregon, 
is the inviting Timberline Lodge. 


but recently finished. Our fed- 
eral government, in co-operation 
with the Pacific Coast states, has 


and relaxation from tension. 
Starting at Bellingham in 








brought to completion a road of 
unsurpassed grandeur along the 
Pacific shore—a road that opens 
territory of magnificent possibil- 
ities; a road that at the same time 
insures protection to a vast ex- 
panse of vulnerable Coast land, 
hitherto unprotected. 

It offers travelers a combi- 
nation of natural beauty and 








Washington, with snowy Mount 
Baker towering eastward, take 
the Chuckanut Drive down to 
Everett; cross Juan de Fuca Strait 
to Port Angeles and linger in the 
shadow of Mount Olympus and 
his snow-capped sisters until the 


0. Roach 





Warner F. Clapp Ralph A. Woolsey 


miracle of cliffs dropping into the 
sca commands your attention. 
Stop at Astoria, Oregon, and 
preview the seaport that is to be 
when the chain of dams now 
under construction in the Co- 
lumbia River, as far back as the 
Grand Coulee, shall be completed. 
Follow the Coast road through the 
fog drenched Tillamook country, 
famous for its cheeses and its 
fishing. Its bleakness soon gives 
way to stretches of forest land 
cut by rowdy rivers. At Gold 
Beach the rippling Rogue tosses 
itself into the sea after cutting its 
way through a mountain of solid 
rock to form Hellgate Canyon. 
Crescent City marks the en- 
trance to Redwood Highway, 
now picturesquely familiar to 
Avenues of 


many thousands, 


dogwood and rhododendron will 














midday dim, coolness perpetual, 
beauty unbelievable. 

Tarry until you believe in the 
wonder that now spans the Golden 
Gate. From the top of Telegraph 
Hill watch San Francisco, as 
night falls, become a_ treasure 
chest of sparkling jewels. Drive 
along the city’s Skyline Boulevard 
to the Santa Cruz Big Trees, there 
to gain a new sense of the insig- 
nificance of man. Visit historic 
Monterey and, like Stevenson, 
revel in its charm. Stop with the 
enchantress, Carmel. 

Then, for a taste of something 
modern, follow in high gear that 
curving cliff road that engineer- 
ing genius has constructed along 
the Coast from Big Sur to Cam- 
bria, and marvel at some of the 
most spectacular marine views in 
the world. Drive your car along 





One can enter Rocky Mountain Park, escort you to the gates of deep the damp sand of Pismos re- 
Colorado, by Big Thompson Canyon. forests whose towering trees make nowned clam beach. Lunch amid 
the blossoming gardens of Santa 
Maria’s famous inn. Browse for 
It is £ i Glori B a while in (Continued on page 76) 
is fun to sail in Glorietta Bay 
off Coronado, southern California. - 
yoo ée The geyser cones and other hot-water phenomena 
gps, in Yellowstone Park are sure to interest visitors. 
a rer 
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Above: Salt Lake City is blest with 
ed fine wide streets. Left: Golden Gate 
6) Bridge, San Francisco, has the world’s 
longest suspension span, 4,200 feet. 
] 
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THROUGH THE INSIDE PAS 





Some of 


the Alaskan natives become skilled in 
making trinkets from the ivory of walrus tusks. 






My Goal since School Days 


MARY DOWNER GOFF 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Remedial Grades, 
South Kitsap Union High School, Washington 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M@ LAND of the Midnight Sun! 
Glaciers gleaming in the 
light, icebergs falling with the 
crash of thunder at the steam- 
boat’s whistle, beautiful flowers, 
huge bears, seals sporting in the 
waters, Indian villages, reindeer 
-a thousand sights and sounds, 
cach with mystery and romance 
woven about it through the years. 
Since I first heard of the midnight 
sun in geography class, Alaska has 
been my travel goal. 
Seattle being almost at 
front 


my 
door, I can sec myself 
boarding a splendid liner at one 
of the city’s wharves, and leav- 
ing for parts “soon to be known.” 
Down Puget Sound, with snow- 
capped mountains on either side, 
past the historic San Juan Islands, 
and then we're really on our way 
through the storied Inside Pas- 
sage! A sea voyage on placid 
fiords, viewing jeweled islands, 
forested slopes, glorious glaciers! 
Shortly cities of interest are 
reached—Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Sitka, and Skagway— 
each unfolding a chapter of 
Alaska’s frontier life as well as of 
her modern life. We see the cen- 
ter of the salmon-fishing industry 
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and at Juncau visit the largest 
quartz gold mine in the world. 
At Skagway we may enter the 
Klondike country, famous in the 
history of the gold rush, and 
from this point go overland to 
Dawson and the land of Dan 
McGrew, or we may continue by 
boat to Valdez, and travel over 
the Richardson Highway to Fair- 
banks, returning by 
coast at Seward. 


rail to the 

Finally we compromise on the 
Valdez-Seward crip, including 
Mount McKinley and that pio- 
neers’ dream, Matanuska—with a 
possible coast trip along the pen- 
insula, to see the famous Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes, exam- 
ple of volcanic activity. 

En route I'd like to make a 
study of Indian lore, learn the 
meaning of the totems, find out 
the methods of the Indians in 
food getting and homemaking. In 
what ways are they similar to our 
Puget Sound Indians? How do 
the handicrafts of the two com- 
pare? 

[ suspect that I'd arrive home 
exhausted from trying to “see all, 
hear all, and know all,” but— 
wouldn't it be glorious? 


I 





From the liner’s deck one can see Columbj, 
Glacier near at hand. 
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Above: Fishing is one of Alaska’s chief industries. 

are purse seining for salmon. 

Dawson in the Yukon 
Ireuphon 


Here men 
Below: Everyone who visits 
goes to see Robert W. Service’s cabin. 
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We Visited a Flour Mill 


MABEL A. GREEN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina School, Independent District No. 17 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@ IN THEIR geography work the 
children in my grade learn that ou 

sity is one of the chief flour-milling 

xnters of the country. A visit to a 

age flour mill is one of the high 

ights of the year. 

I, Approach, 

The children asked, “When may we 
visit a flour mill?” It was decided to 
zo to the largest mill in the city, which 
s also the largest in the world. 

I]. Aims. 

A. To see the 

wheat is changed into flour. 

B. To give the class an idea of how 

a great plant operates, 

C. To gain an appreciation of the 

part our principal industry plays in 

supplying the needs of the world. 

D. To observe working conditions 
Ill. Classroom preparation. 

A. Various topics were discussed. 

1. How our city got its start as 
a flour-milling city. 
2. Other flour-milling cities. 


processes by Ww hich 


3. Early methods of making 
flour. 

4. The kinds of wheat and where 
grown. 


5. Preparing the wheat for mar 

ket, 

6. Use of storage elevators. 

B. What to look for. 

1. The mill. 
4) Where does the wheat come 
from? 
b) Where is it stored? 
c) Are there any other 
milled here? 


grains 


/) How much tlour is manu 
factured? 
‘) How 
ployed? 

f) How large is the mill? 
«) What 


nected with flour milling? 


many workers are em 


other work is con 


» 


2. The flour-milling process. 


1) What are the various steps 
in milling wheat? 
I) W hat 1s the difference bx 


whole-wheat tlour and 


white flour? 


tween 


«) How is cake tlour made? 
1) How is the flour tested? 
e) What kind of wheat is used? 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 

en recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
*t that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
tal industrial plants and any other 
Sources of production where mate- 
flals to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users. First- 
nd interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
‘© bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
veloping competent leaders and 
— citizens is greater today than 

‘t before. Our schools can help 
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millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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Above we see wheat and 
flour samples being care- 
fully tested to determine 
the exact protein content. 
At left are shown break 
rolls, the machines in 
which grains of wheat 
are crushed in the proc- 
ess of being manufac- 
tured into very fine flour. 


3. Products manutactured. 
a) What 
there? 
b) Is all of the wheat used? 
c) What are the by-products? 


wheat products are 


d) Where are products sent? 
4. Working conditions. 
4) What dangers are there? 
») What are the safety precau 
ions? 
) Is there a busy season? 
/) How many shifts are there: 
) W hat pay do the workers re 
ceive? 
f) What jobs are there? 
Arranging for visit. 
1. Seeing mill superintendent 
ye Using school buses. 
3. Consulting parents. 
4. Discussing conduct and satety 
Visit to the mill. 


. Physical aspects. 


i. The mill is located in the cen 
ter of the spring-wheat belt 

2. The storage elevators can hold 
many bushels of wheat. 

S Each day several million bar 
rels of flour can be produced 

4. At peak seasons there are from 
400 to 500 workers. 

§. Other yrains milled arc 


hominy, and rye 


corn 


. The flour-milling process 


Blending of wheat. 
, Cleaning 

. Crushing 

. Sifting. 

. Purifying. 

. Testing the flour. 

. Packing. 
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C. Finished products. 


1. White flour for bread, cake, 
and pancake flours. 

2. Whole-wheat flour. 

3. Rye flour. 

4. Semolina (a coarse flour used 


in making macaront). 
§. Corn meal, 
6. Hominy grits. 
7. Wheat bran. 
8. Cereals. 
9. Animal teed. 
1D. Marketing the products. 
1. Sent by boat, train, and truck 
to all parts of the United States. 
2. Shipped to foreign countries. 
3. Used in homes, bakeries, res 
taurants, and 
E. Working conditions. 


stores, institutions 


1. Many safety devices provided. 
2. Workers receive from 63 cents 
to 95 cents an hour. 
3. Chemists, home-economics ex 
perts, othce workers, salesmen, 
bakers, and drivers are employed 
V. Activities. 
A. Discussion and special reports. 
B. Class booklet. 
C. Frieze showing the making of 
tlour. 
1). Maps of areas 


ind the location of branch mills. 


wheat KrOW ing 


EF. Chart showing uses of flour. 
Vi. Values of trip. 
A. Information gained, 
1. Knowledge of the steps neces 
sary in producing flour. 


Bs Understanding of how Reo 
determine the 


location of industries. 


graphical factors 

3. Appreciation of the importancc 

of our chief industry. 
Bb. Correlations. 

Geography correlated with read 
my, language, art, history, health 
and spelling. 

C. Children improved in courtesy, 

co-operation, and attention, 
VII. Outgrowths, 

Plans are being made to visit a bak 
ery to sce further steps in the produc 
tion of bread. 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


TO BE a successful teacher, you must have more than a knowledge of 
school subjects, more than a thorough professional education, more 
* than teaching experience. You must be a real person! And that is * 
the aim of this department—to help you develop the poise and charm 
that are rightfully yours. Write us about topics you'd like discussed. 
Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


ARE you ever called 
the “Immaculate Miss 
Blank”? If so, read 
no further, for this is 
not for you. 

It is by no hit- 
or-miss methods that 
Miss Blank has gained 
this reputation. Her 

hair is shampooed at 
least every ten days. It is dressed appropriate- 
ly, neither in the style of tomorrow nor yet in 
that of yesterday, that was “so comfortable and 
easy to fix.” Her skin is clear. It shows that 
she removes her cosmetics at night, even when 
she comes home late and tired. Her make-up 
is not extreme, but she improves upon nature 
if nature has not been kind to her. 

Miss Blank will not tolerate a spot upon her 
clothes. She never wears discarded dress-up 
clothes to school. The colors she chooses are 
becoming, not merely serviceable. She dresses 
to her eyes or her hair, avoiding shades that do 
not accentuate her best features. 

Miss Blank wears jewelry to please her pupils 
as well as herself, but never just because she 
owns it. She buys several inexpensive pieces 
rather than a single valuable one that will not 
harmonize with her clothes. 

If Miss Blank receives a corsage, it is dis- 
carded the instant it becomes frayed, no matter 
who sent it to her. She knows that wilted flow- 
ers detract from the well-groomed effect that 
she desires. A corsage is not intended as a con- 
versation piece at next day’s lunch. 

Miss Blank may believe that a few good 
clothes, with changes of accessories, are the 
best purchase to make; or she may think that a 
number of inexpensive dresses, each worn for 
a shorter period of time, are good for her morale 
and that of the children. 

The immaculate Miss Blank has the seams of 
her stockings straight and her shoes polished. 
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The heels of her shoes are repaired as soon as 
they begin to wear down, whether they are 
high or low. She is probably called “fussy” by 
her less fastidious friends, but she is sure to be 
admired. 

Good grooming does not come by instinct, 
but by careful attention to details at all times. 


TEACHERS seldom 
lack poise in the fa- 
miliar atmosphere of 
their homes or class- 
rooms. Poise results 
from a feeling of se- 
curity. 

In a social gather- 
ing, however, where 
shoptalk is taboo, a 
teacher may find herself tongue-tied, because 
of her inability to enter into general conver- 
sation. Again, she may be self-conscious be- 
cause her clothes seem inappropriate. Everyone 
has memories of such occasions. The answer 
to these problems is to prepare for future situa- 
tions by means of vicarious experiences. 

Recently a teacher who wanted to borrow a 
book of etiquette went to a near-by bookstore 
which had a rental library. The librarian com- 
mented, “In this neighborhood most of the bor- 
rowers wouldn't be seen renting such a book, 
but we sell them by the dozen.” The locality 
is one where the elite of the town live. If these 
women find it necessary to have reference ma- 
terials on etiquette available, why should any- 
one hesitate to have a copy on hand? A glance 
at the chapter on “Teas,” for instance, if a 
teacher has not attended many, may make her 
afternoon a pleasure instead of torture. 

Teachers who scorn the movies, radio, or 
light fiction are handicapped in their social 
contacts. Not being familiar with these phases 
of modern life in America, they are unable to 





enter into conversation with those who a 
Often they are considered highbrow, when 
reality they are timid because of their jy 
norance of the topics under discussion. 
Poise is usually the outgrowth of ma 
interests and experiences, and is a sign ¢ 
maturity, in contrast to the nervous giggle 
embarrassed youth. We think of poise ani 


dignity together, but poise is more often x. 
companied by adaptability, or the willingne 
to follow the maxim, “When in Rome, do: 
the Romans do.” 


MOST people like t 
be generous. The 
glow with pleasure if 
they have given yw 
something that you 
evidently appreciate 
So if you haven't : 
hobby, you might be- 
gin to develop one, i! 
only to please you 
friends. I collect pictorial maps and miniature 
cats, and the fun others have had hunting thes 
for me, if their stories are true, is as great 
the pleasure I have in displaying them. 

I know teachers who collect old bottles, var- 
ious animals, first editions of children’s books, 
and old furniture. No matter what you! 
hobby is, others will enjoy discussing it wit 
you, if only to prove how much better their 
own hobbies are. 

Sports are good hobbies for teachers who 
truly enjoy them, but anathema for those who 
attempt them only for the sake of health o 
exercise. A true hobby is indulged in for the 
simple reason that it is fun. Stamp collecting 
does * increase one’s knowledge of geography, 
but that isn’t what makes it a good hobby. 

Concerts and the drama are desirable hob- 
bies for many, and to try to justify them ® 
aids to culture is ridiculous. The satisfaction 
they bring is sufficient reason for considering 
them worth-while activities. 

You don’t have to indulge in research 
enjoy a hobby. I spoke of my collection 0! 
cats. I haven't the faintest conception of how 
many breeds of cats there are in the world, 
where cats originated, or why Egyptians wor 
shiped cats. But I do like to collect cats 
merely as a hobby. iF 

What is your hobby? What started 
What does it do for you? Write about it, an 
a few of the best letters will be printed here. 
Address your letters to THE INsTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, s ning, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of TH 
d 


INSTRUCTOR, 


itorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Please suggest some books or other ma 
terial for use in first- and second-grade 
language work. 


Language teaching should not be a 
formal, preplanned program. What- 
ever experiences the pupils are having 
in connection with other subjects 
should serve to stimulate them to pur- 
poseful, interested speech, and, in some 
degree, to writing. 

Insofar as correctness of speech is 
concerned, the teacher is responsible for 
noting unusually gross and _ illiterate 
types of errors and helping individual 
children to eliminate them by incon 
spicuous, personal suggestions as to the 
correct form. 

Language and Literature in the Kin 
dergarten and Primary Grades, by 
Eleanor Troxell (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York; $1.50), and Larl) 
Childhood Education, by Ruby Minor 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York; $3.00) will help you in deciding 
what language work to teach 


Our school camera club would like infor- 
mation regarding a book of directions for 
building a photographic enlarger. 


Complete directions for building en 
largers and enlarging accessories may 
be obtained from the book, Build I/ 
Yourself; Enlargers and 
Accessories, by E. 


Enlarging 
Lawrence (Galleon 
Publishers, Inc.,. New York; 41.00). 
The booklet has ninety-five pages and 
contains diagrams, photographs, work 
ing drawings, and cost of materials 


. 


Can you make suggestions jor the proper 
seating of children to view a moving pic- 
ture shown in the classroom? 


The proper distance from the front 
row to the screen, when using a pro- 
jector lens of standard focal length, is 
no less than half the distance from the 
screen to the projector. It should be 
borne in mind that the projected im- 
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Should English be taught separately in 
the middle grades only when developing 
skills or correcting usage? 


It depends on the local situation. 
If the school has always had a separate 
period for English and is quite tradi- 
tional in its organization, it would be 
best to continue with such a_ period. 
\ school which is modernizing its pro- 
gram should adopt a plan by which 
teachers may arrange their courses so 
that the English teaching is done in 
connection with literature, the social 
studies, and science. 

Some teachers arc very successful 
with this latter plan. They have their 
pupils practice English skills and us- 
iges in a period set apart for work on 
skills in any subject that needs per- 
They usually have a check 
list of the English skills and usages 
likely to be needed in the speaking and 
writing of pupils at cach grade level, 
ind are ever on the alert to discover 


fecting. 


what their pupils need 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
ney of Chicago, 
1 


HAVE yo uestions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic: 
Badsens thems to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. lf you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you give me some suggestions jor an 
assembly exercise based on arithmetic, to 
he given by my sixth-grade pupils? 


[ see splendid possibilitics in using 
an assembly exercise as a dramatic 
culmination to instruction in graphing. 
Graphing is 
irithmetical work in the sixth grade, 


an important phase of 


ind, moreover, graphs will not be en- 
tirely beyond the comprehension of the 
fourth- and fifth-grade pupils who will 
Different kinds of 
graphs, large enough for presentation 
from the assembly stage, could repre- 
sent certain facts regarding national 
defense, for example. 


be in the audience. 


. 


Do you think that a teacher should con- 
duct some supervised stady in the arith- 
metic period? 


Yes, | do. If | were a teacher of 
arithmetic today, | should devote near 
ly half of the allotted time to this 
procedure. By this I mean shifting 
from group to individual instruction 
and making personal acquaintance 
with the specific difficulties of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry as they struggle with 
irithmetical problems and _ processes 


Sf 


What would you do to help pupils in the 
fourth grade increase their ability to 
solve problems? 


There are many things you can do. 
L suggest one which has been tried out 
in an experiment with distinctly good 
results. Test the pupils on a group of 
problems before any instruction on, or 
study of, the problems has taken place. 
Then conduct an exercise in which the 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
ork 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 


Address him in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


age will appear most brilliant from a 
point directly in line with the screen. 
Obviously all pupils cannot have such 
a desirable vantage point but the 
teacher can plan the seating so that no 
one must view the picture from an 


objectionable side angle, which invari- 
ably results in a distorted image that 
is difficult for the children to view 
without straining their eyes. 

Each pupil should have an unob- 
structed view of the screen. 


pupils imaginatively expand the co 
ventional skeletonized problem sta 
ments. Suppose the problem were: 
Find the total cost of 2 pounds ¢ 
butter at 30 cents a pound and 
pounds of sugar at 5 cents a pound, 
A pupil might begin by saying: 
“It was Saturday morning. Man 
mother wanted to bake a cake. § 
looked about the kitchen and foun 
she did not have enough butter ¢ 
Mary said she would go to th 


sugar. 
store and get what was needed 

After proceeding thus with « 
problem, and without attempting : 
solve it or to give suggestions regard 
ing the method of solution, test th 
pupils on all the problems again an 
see what effect your process of stor 
expansion has had, 

if you try this procedure, | hop 
you will lec me know the result and 
your interpretation of what happened 


. 


How can 1 find oat more about the num 
ber concepts which children in the pri 
mary grades have? 


You might consult the following: 

“The Arithmetical Backgrounds o 
Young Children,” by Clifford Wood, 
in Journal of Educational Researd 
October, 1931, pp. 188-201. 

“Knowledge of Arithmetic Possess: 
by Young Children,” by  Cliffor 
Woody, in Bulletin of the School « 
Education, July, 1930, pp. 50-85 (1 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind.) 

“Number Ideas of Young Children 
by Josephine Harriet MacLatchy, | 
Childhood Education, October, 195! 
pp. 59-66. 


Can you suggest pupil activities of @ & 
ual type which may be used as a lesso 
or as an evaluation of a lesson? 


An effective activity which enable 
the pupil to express himself with visw 
material is the making of a scrapboo! 
which is illustrated by pictures & 
graphic charts. Another type of ® 
ction may be secured through en 
couraging pupils to make exhibit 
models, sketches, maps, drawings, & 
diagrams which illustrate the subjec! 
being studied. Inasmuch as voluntary 
reading is motivated by a well-taught 
visual lesson, the teacher will find 
desirable to correlate voluntary readin; 
ictivities with her  visual-instructio 
program. In fact a check on volun 
tary reading will serve to evaluate the 
effectiveness of it. The carry-0v 
values in visual education may 
noted in other subject areas, partice 
larly in art, shopwork, and dramatic 
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‘Lis summer visit the West— your West. No other region, 
here or abroad, can offer you so great a variety of scenic 
attractions or a wider choice of outdoor activities. Note 
below the places served by Union Pacific—then mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


CALI FOR NIA_ Old Missions, picturesque villages, palm- 


fringed beaches, Hollywood, Catalina, the great Bay Bridges, 
Yosemite, gay pleasure-loving cities. 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
N ATI @) NAL PA R K $— weira stone formations, mile- 


deep chasms, canyons aflame with color —a kaleidoscope of scenic 
wonders that may be visited on a low cost, 3 to 6 day motor tour 
beginning at Cedar City, Utah—served by Union Pacific. 


WESTERN DUDE RANCHES. where the charm 


of the Old West still lingers, and a backdrop of rugged mountains 
add zest to your outdoor activities. Free booklet describing over 100 
ranches will be mailed on request. 


BOULDER DAM-LAKE MEAD — truly one of 


America’s greatest engineering feats. A convenient ‘stopover’ en 
route to or from California. Just 45 minutes by motor bus from Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Most popular of all our national parks. Spouting geysers, multi-col- 
ored ‘‘paint pots,’’ mud volcanoes, great waterfalls, interesting wild 
animal life. 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO — America’s most famous year 


‘round sport center. Horseback riding, golf, tennis, swimming, fish- 
ing and hunting, outdoor skating on an artificial ice rink. Low cost 
living at Challenger Inn. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST —A cool, green vacationland 


of lovely waterways, mighty forests and soaring mountains. The 
“garden gateway” to Alaska. 


COLORADO — Snow-clad mountain ranges, mile-high cities, 


endless forest trails, crystal-clear lakes and streams. Accommoda- 
tions to suit every taste and purse. 


When you “go Union Pacific’ you can travel on a time-saving 
Streamliner . . . on a smartly appointed Limited ... or on the 
popular Challenger, which features low rail fares and three meals 
in the Dining Car for only 90¢ a day. 





TRAVEL ON CREDIT—You can “go now—pay later’ by taking 


advantage of the Travel-Credit plan. Easy installment payments 


“A. arranged. See your local bank—or railroad ticket agent—for details. 


W. S. BASINGER, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 861, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


I am interested in 


{_] Also, I would like information on all-expense escorted tours. 


Address 


ee AD a pay ra ax aes ; State 
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UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
Load of the Siraambnets and Uhillonge 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 


YOUR ~-s. 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementar 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Your Reading Problems 


Schools 


If so, send your problems t« 


Miss Kibbe, in cere of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville 
N.Y 


our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


| have divided my third grade into three 
groups according to reading ability. Hou 
shall | conduct a sixty-minute period? 


I am glad to know that you have 
grouped your pupils according to their 
reading abilities, and I assume you 
have given them appropriate reading 
materials. All of the pupils may carry 
on various reading activities during 
the sixty-minute period, such as read 
ing for fun, for social studies or science 
materials, to prepare for a talk, to 
make a movie or puppet show, to find 
inswers to questions, to get the three 
or four most important events in a 
story, to find the main idea of each 
paragraph, or for any other purposes 
for which children read. 

With the great variety of activities 
that may possibly be used in connection 
with reading, together with the project 
type of supplementary or culminating 
activities and discussion, fatigue due 
to a long time at one type of activity 
may be avoided. 

You may work with any one of the 
groups or with an individual so long 
as you feel it is desirable to help that 
group or that person improve in read- 


ing. Usually you will give some time 


How much needs to be spent on science 
equipment for our school having 
room for each grade from one to six? 


one 


The difficulty in obtaining experi 
mental apparatus for the teaching of 
elementary science has been greatly 
overrated. 
nected 
hardly ever stand in the way of initi 


Actually the expense con 
with teaching science need 
ating an adequate program. 

The amount and kind of apparatus 
needed depend, of course, on the kinds 
of units which you plan to teach. 
Certain units, such as sound, light, 
magnets, electricity, and weather, need 
more equipment than others. 

There are a number of 
keep in mind when dealing with the 


problem of apparatus: (1) Pupils can 


things to 


often bring such material as magnets, 
dry cells, and copper wire from thei: 
homes. (2) Pupils can make much of 
the apparatus necessary and this home 
made apparatus is often likely to be 
much more useful in experimenting 
than more complicated manufactured 
material, since pupils can more easily 
understand how it works. (3) The 
school janitor or engineer can often 
provide apparatus. (4) Materials may 
be borrowed from the high school for 
short periods of time. (5) A large 
amount of material is not necessary. 
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to cach yroup during the period but it 
is not essential, since they will carry on 
the reading activities by themselves 
very profitably if the assignment and 
materials are their abilities 


Flexibility in such a 


suited to 
ind interests. 


program is very desirable. 
. 


Where may 1 find studies of the impor- 
tant vocabularies for pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades? 


“Vocabulary Instruction in the In 
termediate Grades” with word lists for 
vrades four, five, and six, by Db. Dd. 
Durrell and H. B. Sullivan, may be 
found in The Elementary English Re- 
view for April and May, 1938 (C. C. 
Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Michigan). 


Certain, 
Durrell also gives 
the same material in his recent book, 
Improvement of Basie Reading Abili- 
lies (World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; 
$2.20). 


The basic vocabulary in the various 


content subjects may be found in The 
Veacher’s Handbook of Technical Vo- 
Luella W. Cole (Public 


Co., 


cabulary, by 
School Pub. 
$1.50). 


Ill.; 
? 


Bloomington, 





HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
f INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


COUNSELOR ~s 





SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Please some ideas which can be 
used in stimulating patriotism in the pri- 
mary vrades. 


sugvest 


Since it is especially important to 
emphasize patriotism at this ume, the 
following suggestions may be helpful. 
The i songs Is a 
vood activity. “God 
Bless America,” “America the Beauti 
ful,” and One of these 
three songs may be chosen each day. 
War news, and especially war hor 


singing of certain 


Suitable ones are: 


“America. 


rors, should not be emphasized. 
Any 


prove the school or neighborhood may 


activity which tends to im 
be used effectively to develop patriot 
ism. Emphasize also friendship and 
co-operation among pupils, and pro 
mote the growth of an international at- 
titude, Discourage talk against ai) 
peoples, 

If possible, children should collect 
littke money for the Red 


Bundles for some 


or earn a 
Cross, Britain, or 
other reputable organization. Ask your 
supervisor for assistance if you have 
dithculty in deciding upon an organ 
ization. Do noc collect or send any- 
thing until you have first written to 


find out what is needed. 


Your Science 


Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


lf so, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Large school systems often make up 
kits of apparatus for teaching certain 
units and circulate these kits as they 
This 
practice necessitates the planning of 
courses so that no two schools will be 
working on the same unit at the samc 


ire needed in the various schools. 


time, 

If material which children make and 
bring is kept from year to year, a use 
ful collection will result. 

It is usually wise to purchase only a 
small amount of material in the begin 


ning and add to this from year to year 
as the science course takes on a better 


form of organization, 


Is it desirable to associate the teaching 
of poetry with If so. how can 
we use poetry in science work? 


sctence 7 


lt is not essential to the teaching, of 
poetry or to the teaching of science to 
associate poetry with science. If you 
are teaching a unit on “Weather” and 
the chiidren wish to enjoy reading 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” there is no 
reason why they shouldn't. 
is, however, as 


The poem 
appropriate on any 
windy day as it is when the class is 
studying weather. So many times 
teachers feel that every science lesson 
must be accompanied by some art ex- 


pression. This may limit the selection 


How can 1 correlate industrial arts wy) 
social science in fifth-grade units on coly 
nial life and communication? 


The following books will help Vou 

he Activities Curriculum in | 
Primary Grades, by Marion Pain 
Stevens (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
$2.00). See chapters on colonial lif 
and textiles. 

Communication, and Colonial Lif 
by Marion No. 2 an 
No. 50, respectively, in The Instructo 
Series of Hlustrated Units (F. A. Owe 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each 

How We Hate Conquered Distan 
by J. Ff. Waddell and M. G. Bush (Th 
Macmillan Co., New York; $.96). 

Industrial — Arts for 
Schools, by V. G. Bonser and L. ( 
(The Macmillan Co., Nev 
$2.40). 


Paine Stevens, 


Elementai 


Mossman 
York > 


tions. 


Use appropriate sec 


Transportation and Communication 
a soctal-studies unit by HH. B. Bruner 
and ©. M. Smith (Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York; $.68). 

You can purchase a study on candk 
making, and all needed materials, from 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 


519 West 121st St.. New York, N.Y. 


of art material and confuse the science 
viewpoint. Poetic expression may bk 
highly imaginative in its interpretation 
fact. Childrer 
with both, but 


there is really no legitimate reason tor 


Science deals with 


should hav e contact 


mixing them. 


° 


Sereral cocoons have been brought to ow 
room. Should they be sprinkled? If 
how often, and how much? 


Yes, they should be sprinkled. Once 
a week is often enough. <A_ screened 
wooden box is a good place in which 
to keep moth cocoons, with a layer o! 
Moss placed in the bottom of the box 
When you sprinkle the cocoons, let th 
water drip on the moss, but do not 
have it wet enough so that mold will 


start growing. 
e 


What books dealing with the aquarium do 
vou recommend for girls and boys 
read? 


The following books are excellent 
An Aquarium Book for Boys an 
Girls, by Alfred P. Morgan (¢ harle 
Scribner s Sons, New York; 52.00). 
The Complete Aquarium Book, by 
William T. Innes (Blue Ribbon Books, 
New York; 8.98). 
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Public Schools, 


in teaching music? If so, write to Mr. 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


O YOU wish tor advice and suggestions that wali assist you 
D Morgan, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


in care of 


N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail 


Cun you tell me the names of any books 
which give help in the teaching of tap 


dancing? 


{ believe that you will tind the help 
that you need in the following books: 
lap “Dane sy Tap Dances for 
School and Recreation, both by Anne 
5. Duggan (A. 5. Barnes & Co.. New 
York; $2.50 each) 


and 


+ 
Will you offer suggestions which are 
onducive to developing proper singing 


habits in children? 


The child’s speaking Voice is small 
ind light; so should be his singing 
voice. The high and light (head) 
voice should be carried down through 
the entire compass of the voice; thus 
woiding the chest voice entirely. 

Establish habits of distinct enuncia 
tion and correct pronunciation (pure 
owel lips and free 
1w) in singing, reading, and speaking. 

Choose proper tempi as suggested by 
the words, being sure to select many 


sounds—active 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor ot Art, 


songs with fast tempo to develop light 
ness and flexibility in the voice. 
Fneourage erect, comfortable pos 
ture at all times. In the case of fa 
miliar songs have the children hum, or 


sing with neutral syllables. 
> 


Should the fourth, fiith. and sixth grades 


do texts of songs as a verse-speaking 
choir? Where can I find help? 
Yes. Good singing, youd reading 


and good speech have many teatures in 
Distinet natural 


nunciation, variety of voice inflection, 


common. ind pro 
ind entire phrase conception are as i 


portant in one activity as they are in 
the others. 

I think that che tollowiny books wall 
vive you the help you want. 

Choral Speco 
provement, by Carrie Rasmussen 
pression Co., Boston; 41.00) 

The Unit Plan for ( oral Reading 
by Muricl B. Newton (Expression Co., 


Boston; s1.50). 


Im 
EN 


! 
Speaking for 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


TH 


art Pane Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How can I teach clay modeling without 
having it messy? Shall I give each child 
1 pan of water? 


Clay modeling docs not need to be 
nessy. Place newspapers on cach 
child’s desk to keep it clean. If the 
children have been careless, let four or 
‘ive model each day under supervision. 
While the smaller group models, others 
may draw with crayons. Gradually you 
can supervise more children at a time. 

Do not let each child have a pan of 
water, Moistening the clay repeatedly 
gives it the texture of mud pies. If it 
S mixed to the right consistency, a 
child can model an animal, a paper 
weight, a figurine, or a tile, before the 
lay dries, 


° 


Please 

suggest a color to use for curtains 
vi ; 7 
md to paint classroom furniture that is 
no y A i 

« green. The desks are varnished. 


L would use cream color for the 
on reading tables, chairs, and 
ia i 

Nd table. It seems to me that bright 
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colors for school furniture and decided 
patterns for used 
too often. A schoolroom should be as 


curtains have been 


restful as possible. Accents of bright 
color can be used in pictures and in 
flower bouquets. 


° 


Where can 1 find directions jor starting a 
reed basket that has the bottom as well as 
the sides made of the reed? 


Busy Fingers, by Hildegard Fochs, 
adapted by Adair Forrester (David 
McKay Co., Philadelphia; $2.50), will 
be useful in teaching basketry. 


* 


I would like to know exactly how to use 
the iron in pressing waxcrayon designs 
on white muslin. 


Use an iron as hot as you would 
have it to iron a smock. Press on the 
wrong side, not the side on which you 
made the design. Press directly on the 
cloth. There should be no paper be- 
tween the cloth and the iron. 


Howd you like your class 


| 
} 





fo ee ee ee eee eee 


to behave like this¥ 





tor 
0 


Ples 





{pore PUPILS are sitting up a 


nd paving attention 


and learning their lesson like little lambs. 


llow does their teacher do it? 
It’s simple. She vives them tl 
terlaiming. interesting way . . 


educational booklet. do it: 


The History of Salmon 


wir lesson inoan en- 


the way these 3 


- Natural history. social sei. 


ence. geography. and home economies play a part in 


this booklet = [8-page account of how salmon live. 


cateh the tHavor of 


dishes. is something ft 


Hing pineapple plan 


voller bean, 


§ booklets ave FREAK! Just 


These 


Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple 


the romantic story of 


cor NV eote, 


Liattertin, 


itehided prinespple recipes lor vou to tes 


of brewing vood collee, 


mail us this coupon 


and we'll send them to vou, 


AMERICAN C€ 
VPAKK AVENE F, 


AN 
NEW 


40 


ne beonomics 


Park Avenue, 


\merimcan Can Co, 


Dept. 1-241, 
New York 


send me: The Story of Coffee’ 


No, of Copies 


ine 


the Story of Pineappl The Stors 


No. of Copie 


Name 


school 


Mreet 


(uty 





COMPAN ¥ 
YORK, N. Y¥, 


Phe Hawaiian Islands 
No. of Contes 


of Salmon. 


trade 


how thes’re caught and canned. how nourishing 
thes are. Colored pictures. sketches, photographs 
ithaca, 


Phe section on salmon cookery, with its Lt delightful 


hi 


two brighth, colored covers of this booklet unfold inte 
an illustrated map of the Hawaiian Islands, Inside 
these covers are pages of generously illustrated 
deseriptions of the glamorous islands and their far- 
History. science. agri- 


culture form the backeround of the story, And we've 


The Story of Coffee—\ sprightly biography of the 
Dake- readers to see Porto Rieans with 
their hand-woven baskets. Venezuclans leading their 
oxearts to market. Costa Kieans planting acre after 


rere of collee trees. 9 pages show vou the fine poimts 





Lessons in Tolerance 


(Continued from page 43) 


> Pieirieel! 


LITTLE 
to be 


SAFE-., 





MR. SMITH—That’s great! Your different kinds of people in gh 
mother’s cake is always good— United States of America—people gf 

MARY AND CHARLES (finish what many different nationalities, differeg 
their father was about to say as their — religions, and different races. 
mother returns with the cake)—But all have had different customs agg 
her chocolate cake is the best in the ideas. Just as your mother put the 






world! various ingredients into a_ bowl w 

(Mrs. Smith starts cutting and make that cake so America has haf 

erving the cake.) all different kinds of people put jn. 

a 3 CHARLES—Say, Dad, do you want to her country. In order for them 

d (7 f MUCH a SORRY , to help me with some homework ? all to live together happily, they 

.. On 40 & MR. sMirii—If it isn’t too hard. must mix. It’s tolerance of othe 


CHARLES—I have to be able to tell races, other religions, other opinions 
our class what tolerance is and how that mixes these many different peg. 


The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who 
refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that for ; é 
tunate. They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, ac know how to practice it with people MRS. SMITH—In_ other words, if 


cident or quarantine who are not our friends. we want a unified America, we must 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year cuanirs—I'd like to be able to tolerate everyone's opinions, even if 


to practice it. ple into a unified America. 





marky——We know how to practice marnyY—If we didn’t have tolcrange 
it at home and in dealing with our in the United States wed always be 
friends, but we're not sure that we fighting with each other. 


explain what tolerance means to our we don't agree with them. 






































Records show that cach year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to country, too. CHARLES—Can I change my own 
illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupation increases : ore : . . , 
the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the MR. sMitit—Tolerance—let's _ see opimon: . 
community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain facts. You can’t now— How did your mother make MARY—Of course you can. Yoy 
afford to take the risk that delicious chocolate cake of hers? probably will about the Highflyers— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY mMARkY—She used butter, sugar, an if they don’t win the pennant. 
All These Benefits = ivi aI! the facts about 7.6.0. protection now. ‘The low cost ceg, chocolate, and—(Mar) falter § 
Will Be Yours + tbe ggg Fin Hellen ™ pP wytemin es =a ge ith call. and looks to her mother for help.) Act Il 
$1,000 to $3,000 for acri- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS MRS, SMITHI—Some flour, milk, (The boys are talking about get- 
ab tor waniee axcliontes 664 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. salt, and a teaspoonful of vanilla. ting up a baseball game.) 
TD aged = By. - tte, lic ih ak aaa it i te an Ni al Mk. sMrrit—Where did she put all = crtantrs—Wholl we have for 
ness or accidental injuries FREE INFORMATION COUPON i those things, Charles? first baseman? 
SS ee Vo the TCU), 664 TCU). Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 4 cHaktEes—lIn her big bowl. riomMas—How about Jack? Ist! 
a ae ae ee ee ees ae eo ' MR. smMitii——What did she do to ropeRt—No, He can't hit. Blo 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- —_ the whole story. ' them so that they made a cake? rioMAS—He can too. _ Besides always 
iemed Lt } yen Be Pn TCy | Nam cHarnirs—Why, she stirred every- he’s a good fielder. We need him on find “L 
Att elaie checks cont Acdalre y| thing together, I guess. first base. Mike 
by fast air mail. Sg rN ' mk. smMiriti—Well, that’s just ROBERT—No we don't. b - 
se emesis vee id enue en clin et hina ke Gieeetan il ia, noid oll what tolerance does. We have many (Continued on page 75) worker: 
is the g 
A Unit on Washington and Lincol al 
nit on Washington and Lincoln ; 
(Continued from page 16) manuf: 
C. Early work. Ihe difference in the food of the specific 
1. Washington, surveyor and two families was discussed, tists of 
soldier. 3. All the pupils made decora Duri 
2. Lincoln, storekeeper and law- tions for the party. One group iigtlaeiil FACTS ABOUT LIGHT 10,000, 
yer. made a blackboard scene, show table | 
V. Activities. ing Lincoln's cabin. Several pu — “Lysol 
A. gg ager — the _— pils a a — ro Te ww, Bry of light : one of 
in the life of each man, and the scene, using the cabin which C | t ct f “toag 
circumstances which made it pos the boys had made. omp ere proje or ( me ‘ 
sible for him to become president. C. Arithmetic. mo THE new CLory LGM . t edi t d S Lyso 
B. Characteristics of each man - The older boys were so in | in erm id e gra e quality 
were listed, terested in Washington’s work ful em| 
C. Interest was developed in the as a surveyor that they measured ISUAL education needs no proof a se 0-40 
' home life of both men. and made a map of the school effectiveness for modern teachers. This U 
D. The important acts of cach and the school grounds. General Electric project, worked = by & i 
man as president were appraised. 2. The older girls composed portenced otucetees, regen! ag se 7 a 
‘ FE. A summary of cach man’s con arithmetic problems having to do a material with teaching bey __ dis 
tributions to his country was made. with Washington and = Lincoln : prinsed cout and supplementary actives vusines 
VI. Correlations, ‘and gave them to the younger ca Three of the charts are in two paren must a 
A. English. children to solv eC. ; “a nes colors. Also yr al tie This 
1. Many written and oral reports D. Health. - eae Seen seen Siee ow eee ' product 
were made as each child looked Reasons for Lincoln’s strength . ee larye double facent Adaptable for courses in Social senigrne | That is 
up a topic in which he had were considered. eo omen 8 = A. graphy, History, Health and Safety, fourth | dence t! 
particular interest. R. Reading. — Ea a seventh grades. its kine 
2. Short essays were written by Children who usually did not intermediate grates. Give your students the opportunity (0 -_ Write 
the children about their favorit like to read, eagerly searched for oa For Higher Grades... important facts about light and — l-241, 
statesman. facts which would prove that their ing ccna i) Another 10c Package which may have a vital influence te - ol on hous 
3. Some of the children drama chosen hero was great in a certain | Mg sen Wish Lighe™ te ical and mental progress of their future 
tized incidents from Lincoln’s respect. All children were better ect for Junior and Senior 
and ae boyhood. ag with the books in the owe hy ae oe A — G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
4. A few of the more gifted ibrary because of this unit. illustrated teaching man- 
pupils made up short poems; VII. Conclusions drawn from the ey pet deo wT lh GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
others wrote short stories. URC. $= _éé§ = _  _  __—_—s—-—---- i ygzgzgzszrzry, as ener eee ttteeeeesseteeteseesteseeseneesecosesnseseonsessnecesssseseceeeneTeceneneennnrmnn - 
B. Handwork and crafts. While it was generally agreed that ea Electric Co., Dept. I-B, oe 
owe : Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1. The boys constructed to scale in certain respects each man perhaps (Note: This offer limited to the United States and Possessions). 
; a cabin like the one in which — surpassed the other, it was concluded Please send me (1) “New story of Light” Project—10c....-- Me 
; Lincoln lived. that both Washington and Lincoln FS Cae Sa Pees + +e - 
2. The girls found recipes which were worthy of the respect, honor, SRASRESESNONEnSNeEbenTeEDieNnaSene anne es ererse erent” . 
might have been used at the and love of all Americans. Each neces eee ne ent ter oe ee anenEae Hi 
time of Washington and Lincoln. (Continued on page 75) CRY. ccccccccccccccccccccocccccccccsesceces ETI 
sdieiincamsninmnindaatinian a 
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They 


Poll Mallia 


isit the 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 
always cordially welcome) and you'll 
find “Lysol Mike’’ on the job. 


Mike is only a modest Lehn & Fink 
worker—but his job is important. 


which “Lysol’’ is made. It is up to him 
to see that the final step in “Lysol’s”’ 
manufacture conforms to the rigid 
specifications laid down by the scien- 
tists of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 


During his long years of service, 
10,000,000 gallons of ‘‘Lysol’’—a veri- 
table Niagara—have passed under 
“Lysol Mike’s’’ watchful eye. He is 
one of an army of employees whose 
lives are devoted to maintaining 
“Lysol’s’’ serupulous standards of 
quality and safety. Many of these faith- 
ful employees have service records of 


W—40—50—and even 60 years. 





Lehn & Fink plant at | 


He | 
is the guardian of the giant kettles in 


(you're | 


| 
| 








Upon the walls of Lehn & Fink’s | 


modern spick-and-span plant, you will 
see displayed this admonition: “This 
wusiness was built on quality. The work 
must always be right.’’ 


This idea governs every detail in the 
production of all Lehn & Fink products. 
That is why you can buy them with confi- 
dence that each and every one is the best of 
's kind—best in quality—best in value! 


ay to Lehn & “— ee ‘orp., Dept. 
Is Bloomfield, , for free mg 


om yews and Fives uses of “Lysol”. 





Disinfectant 


Copy 


right 1941 by Lehn & Fin 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
. Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
ae inceeteeneee 


k Products Corp, 
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Abe's Birthday Party 


(Continued from page 42) 


SARAH—Abe went 
he will be back soon. 

MRS. LINCOLN—We were planning 
a surprise for him. 
stay and join the birthday feast? 

ALL. BOYS—Glad to, ma'am. 

(Sarah busies herself in the othe 
Sounds of cake beating can bi 


hunting, but 


Won't you boys 


room, 
heard.) 
jor—Where’s Honey? 

SARAH from the othe 
room)—You know Honey would be 
with Abe. 

AUSTIN—The only time | ever saw 
Abe mad and 
baby wildcat was 

biit—Did the wildcat get him? 

AUSTIN—No, but I guess Abe 
thought Honey would skinned 
alive. 
ing, and Abe jumped up and down 
and yelled and screamed, “Kill that 
wildcat, kill him, kill him!” 

iAkKE—Did you kill him, Austin? 

AUSTIN—No, Zack, Honey got 
He had just a few scratches. 


(coming 


excited was when a 


after Honey. 


be 


I was just coming from hunt 


away. 
(Noises are heard from outside.) 
Sh, Here 

run and hide in the 


MRS. LINCOLN boy s. 


he comes. Now 
other room. 

(They go out.) 

(Abe bursts in with a rabbit.) 

aBE (loudly)—Hho, Mother, 
look what Honey caught! 

(The boys enter and shout, “Happy 
birthday, Abe!” Abe drops the rabbit 
and the boys encircle him.) 

ABE (smiling )—Well, well, well, | 
plumb forgot this was my birthday. 

saRAtt—Take a deep breath, and 
tell us what you smell. 

ABE (breathing deeply, then yelling 
loudly)—Spice cake! (Sarah gets thi 
cake and sets it on the table.) 

SARAH—Get your gift, Mother. 

(Mrs. Lincoln takes the quilt from 
the bench. ) 

aBE—Mother, that’s lovely! 
you. Now I will be warm. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Come, boys, pull 
up some seats and sit down. 

(The boys drag stools, benches, or 
boxes to the table.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Here, 
must cut the cake. 

(Abe starts to cut, while his moth- 
er passes plates all round.) 

IsAAC—Say, listen to that 
raging. I reckon as how 
getting along. 

jor—I think I'd better be going. 

zack—lI think we all had better be 
hustling home. 


ho, 


Thank 


Abe, 


you 


wind a 
I better be 


ABr—lI wish you could stay longer. 
yor—So do we, but this blizzard 
won't last many days, and then we 


can get together again, 

(The boys put on their coats and 
caps, and all call good-by and happy 
birthday as they leave.) 

(Abe turns to his mother as she 
picks up the quilt and sits on the 
bench.) 

ABE (sitting down at his mother’s 
feet)—You are wonderful, Mother, 
to do so much for me. 

MRS. LINCOLN (pats Abe on the 
shoulder)—And 1 think you 
wonderful son, Abe. 


are a 


(Sarah sits down beside them and 
lays her head in her mother’s lap.) 

ABE—I'm going to work hard. 1 
want to do big things, and shall try 
always to do what is right. 























rN 


CHILD NOT 


Just an 
Adult Brush 


in Miniature 








A SPECIAL 
BRUSH 


Efficient toothbrushing, as a part of daily mouth care for the child, 
requires a SPECIAL brush. A trim a compact ‘INSTRUCTOR’ 
brush head will reach the more inaccessible areas in the smaller mouth 
of the child. With ten widely spaced bristle knots it is easy to keep 
the brush clean. The ‘INSTRUCTOR’ brush handle, with every edge 
and surface carefully rounded and perfectly finished, avoids injury 
to the soft tissue of the child's mouth. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To Teachers Only 


, LACTONA , 


INSTRUCTOR 


TOOTHBRUSH 










ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Every edge 
and surface 
smooth and 

rounded, 


New, attractive 
handle colors, 
Ten knots 

medium white 


oe 


‘INSTRUCTOR’ 
Toothbrushes 


made for school 


use only, Not sold 
through stores. 


TEACHERS’ COUPON 
12 LACTONA ‘INSTRUCTOR’ 
TOOTHBRUSHES FOR $1. 

Lactona Inc., St. Paul, Minn.: 


A DOLLAR A DOZEN 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To introduce the Lactona 'INSTRUCTOR' 
toothbrush to teachers, !2 brushes will be 
shipped prepaid upon receipt of $1. Mini- 
mum order | dozen. Each brush individual- 
ly packed in Cellophane. Send check, 
money order or cash. Write for special 
prices on quantity purchases. This offer, 
good in U.S.A. only, expires April I, 1941. 


Enclosed $ for which please send 
postpaid, Doz. Lactona ‘INSTRUCTOR’ 
Toothbrushes, medium white bristle, as 


sorted handle colors, individually packed 

in Cellophane Envelopes. 

[) Send special prices on quantity pur 
chases. 





Name 


“Address 





School 


LACTONA 
SAINT PAUL, 


INCORPORATED 
MINNESOTA 














There is no Glamour... 


in a COLD, and certainly a HEADACHE 
doesn't make you attractive. The way you feel 
is reflected in your face, and it's mighty hard 
to face the world with a smile when you are 
suffering the distress of either of these common 
ailments. FATIGUE too,—the kind of fatique 
that follows a hard, hectic day and too much 
physical exercise — usually leaves its mark 
on your personality. Your face often reflects 
your distress when your stomach is upset. 

Can you afford to ignore it? Don't leave 
your face-value to chance, especially when 
it's so easy, 30 pleasant, and so economical 
to take Alka-Seltzer—the sparkling, 
ing, modern smile insurance. Try it—won't 
you? You'll be glad you did, because You’'!! 
FEEL BETTER—FAST' 


refresh 


Would you hke a FREE 


@ o2eiiin &  ALKA-SEL TZER ? You may have 
Commas for the asking. Write to Dept 
2S Miles Laboratories, Inc Elkhart 


MILES LABORATORIES, 





"FAC 


SAMPLE SUPPLY 
it pus? 
1-24 
Ind 


INC. 





in the Way You fee/... 


Count! What charm and 
sparkle — what magnetism there is in a full- 
fledged smile! How your “face-value”™ 
mounts when you have that “all’s-right 
with-the-world” look in your eye. How it 
tumbles when you meet your world with a 
distressed frowning, “touch-me-not™ coun- 
tenance. Yes — your “Face-Value” counts 
and you should do your best to make the 
most of it. So—when HEADACHE, ACID. 
INDIGESTION, MUSCULAR PAINS and 
FATIGUE or the DISTRESS of a COLD 
is keeping you from putting your best face 
torward—you really need the kind of help 
that Alka-Seltzer can give. 


vcr re 
we SMILE! 


First Impression : 









q 





ELKHART, IND. 


Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


(Continued from pages 22 and 23) 


A TEST ON RADIO 


KEy 
a ee | i. a 13. I 
25. @&r MI 14. T 
3. F i = .. F | 
4. F 8. | 2. ‘F 16. | 
Il. 1. aerial or antenna 


2. amplify 

3. ground 

4. wave length 

§. electricity 

These answers will vary. 


A LITERATURE TEST 
Key 


l. 1. Wizard of O: 
2. King of the Golden River 
3. Alice in Wonderland 
4. Pinocchio 
§. Great Stone Face 
6. Little Lame Prince 
7. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbags 
Patch 
8. Little Women 


9. Swiss Family Robinson 
Hans Brinker 

James Whitcomb Riley 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Washington Irving 

. Charles Dickens 

Lewis Carroll 

Aesop 


~ 
~ 


Ad wwN = 


a 


72 


Hans Christian Andersen 
8. Mark Twain 

9. Robert 
10. Robert 
| ancelot 
Aladdin 
Doctor Dolitth 
Robin Hood 

. Tiny Tim 
Robinson Crusox 
Huckleberry Finn 
Heidi 


AN ARITHMETIC TEST ON BUYING 
KEY 
$.04, 


Louis Stevenson 
Browning 


NAM Sen 


+ 


l. 5.01, 
a SRR 
$.03 


3.44 


$.02, 


$.11 


3.25, 


- 
x 


>.06, 


A TEST ON 
WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Key 


>.82 


I F 10. F 13. I 
7 8. F 11. F 14. ] 


aA»+ 


southe mm brother's 
incoln 4. Washington's 


L 

b i. d S. € 
; 
4, 


[V. 
V. 


5 


l 
am 
Be 
a 
2, 
Answers will differ. 











George Washington—The First American 


(Continued from page 44) 


Scene I—tableau and pantomime— 
Washington at Mount Vernon. 
and 
Vernon,” by 
Feb- 


Washington 
Mount 
INSTRUCTOR, 


Picture: 
LaFayette at 
(Te 
1939). 
“Minuet, — by 
1693). 
Setting: 


Rossiter 

ruary, 
Music: Mozart 

Victor 

Porch at Mount Vernon. 
( tharac ters: 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

CLORGE WASHINGTON 

DANCE RS—in multiples of two. 


and Martha 


George seated on porch. The minuet. 


Pose wtion: and 
(Curtains close.) 
CHRONICLER = (befor 

du ‘ashington’s time was not his 

But Washingt t t | 


own for long; 


curlains)- 


Again he answered his countrys call. 

First Chief Magistrate he was to be. 

On an historic day he took the oath 

Of office at Federal Hall, New York. 

Scene 1l—dramatic—W ashington In 
augurated President. 


Picture: “The Inauguration of 


Washington, by Lenglingse (Ti 

INsTRUCTORK, February, 1932) 
Music: “Hail Columbia!” also 

known as “The President's March,” 


by Philé (Victor 22013). 

Setting: Simple railing effect, giv 
ing impression of close-up of picture 

Characters: 
WASHINGION 
VICE-PRESIDENT ADAMS 
CHANCELLOR Of NEW 
MEMBERS OF SENATI 

REPRESENTATIVES 


YORA CITY 
AND FIOUSE OF 














Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about T.P.U. protec- 


tion and the extra hospitalization 


Action: 
VICE-PRESIDENT ADAMS—I ty) 
‘reat pleasure in introducing to you 
George Washington, 
of the United States. 
CHANCELLOK OF NEW YORK CiTy— 


Do you solemnly swear that you wil 


President-ele, 


faithfully execute the office of Pres 
dent of the United States, and wi 
to the be st of your ability, preserve 
protect, and defend the Constitutio, 
of the United States? 

WASHINGTON (repeats oath, bend 
and kisses Bible) —So help me God, 
NEW YORK City 
Long live George Washington, Preg 
dent of the United States! 

(Curtains close.) 
(before 
[Twice Washington fulfilled that trug 
Wisely he served his fellow men. 


CHANCELLOR OF 


CHRONICLER curtains )— 


Then, freed from the cares of public 
life, 

And othces” responsibilities 

He quietly enjoyed domestic CAS. 

Our Mount 
him thus —_ 


, 
scene at Vernon shows 


gentleman, pious, kind, 
and devoutly loved 


| he country 
Simple in manner, 


Scene I1l—tableau and  song—Th 
Country Gentleman. 
Picture: “The Mount Vernon 


Schoolhouse,” by J. L. G. Ferris 
(THe INstRUciOR, february, 1932) 
Music: “Deep River,” by Bur 
leigh (Victor 20793). 
Setting: 
iw Mount Vernon. 


(Continued on page 74) 


Garden and _ schoolhous 











“LT was in the hospital four 
weeks. out of school six. You 
have no idea how costly such 
things are... 1 don't know 
what | would have done had 
T.P.U. 


Peerless Protection. The reg: 


it not been for my 


ular, generous T.P.U. bene- 


fits increased 50‘; because | 
was hospitalized. My T.P.l 
Certificate surely proved its 
worth. I'll never be without 
its protection.” 

Join the 27.000 teacher: 
who are banded together in 
T.P.U. for mutual 
the 


hazards of sickness. accident 


protec: 
tion against financial 
and quarantine. The coupon 
will bring you details. 








benefits of the Peerless Certificate. 


(114) 
Name 


Address 
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HOW 


CAVALCADE 


BRINGS 
HISTORY 
- TO LIFE = 


AUTHORS 
AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
LIKE THESE: 





MAXWELL ANDERSON 
author of 


numerous historical dramas 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


distinguished American poet 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Pulitzer Prize winning dramatist 


MARC CONNELLY 


famed for “Green Pastures” 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


author, lecturer, and critic 


STARRING ACTORS 
LIKE THESE: 





RAYMOND MASSEY 
HELEN HAYES 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
LORETTA YOUNG 
WALTER HUSTON 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
PHILIP MERIVALE 
NANCY KELLY 
CLAUDE RAINS 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


CAVALCADE 
of AMERICA 


Presented by 


QU PONT 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 


Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 


» « ews 


“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 


now can be bought 
for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
Prices, may be cbtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


——— 
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Poster Suggestions 


(Continued from pages 26 and 36) 


® PATRIOTIC posters may have 
any number of variations, but 
use of the flag ranks high in favor. 
When children draw the flag, they 
should be made acquainted with the 
proportions authorized by the govern- 
hoist of flag, 1; 
length or fly of flag, 1.9; width of 
union, ‘13; length of 
width of each stripe, 
Let the pupils think of other fa- 
mous Americans whose silhouettes can 


ment: width or 


union, 0.76; 


be used on the poster on page 36. 


Other slogans would be effective also. 


George Washington's 
Maxims 


(Continued from page +9) 


FLEVENTHL SPEAKER—We have all 
found something to suit our particular 
“Be not 


apt to relate news if you know not 
the truth thereof.” 


need. I choose this maxim: 


rWELETH SPEAKER—I found many 
precepts that | want to follow, but 
I'm going one of 
them, 


to mention only 
the last on Washington’s list: 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience. 

FIRST SPEAKER—To whatever max 
ims we have chosen for ourselves we 
should all add that one, 

AL1—We will! 
least. 


too. 


It is last but not 


EpitoRIAL Note: The 
fifth and ninth speakers differ slightly 
from the original text in order that 
their meaning may be clearer. 


words of the 


A Simple Framework 


(Continued from page 28) 


the sketched suggestions of the fronts 
of buildings pictured at the bottom 
of page 28. 


total 40’ 
total 48’ 
total 32’ 
total 24’ 


total 16’ 


5’ lengths 
6’ lengths 


eight 
eight 
eight 
eight 3’ 
eight 


4’ lengths 
lengths 
2’ lengths 


Grand total 160’ 
Cost $1.60 
With holes a 


bored in these pieces to correspond 


in diameter uniformly 


to those bored in the two square ends, 
a supply of material is provided for 
many interesting structures. 

Now all that remains to be pur 
chased is a supply of stove bolts 4” 
in diameter. These may range in 
length from 2” to 4”. The extra 
long ones will take care of the places 
where more than two of the members 
must be fastened together at one place. 
Stove bolts are 
on the average about two cents each, 
including the thumbscrew. 

Almost every classroom has boards 
which stretched 
framework and used for shelves. 

When the covered 
with kraft and has 
windows cut out, houses of as many 
as three rooms may be constructed. 

It has been found that this equip- 
ment is useful as stage scenery. 


inexpensive, costing 


can be across the 


framework is 
wrapping paper 














In the School Lunchroom 
| Serve the Zeed Drink That... 


MILK SOLIDS 


REAL 
FOOD 
BENEFIT! 


/ Contains 
| Important 
VITAMINS 





TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


Dietitians Appreue 


Dari-Rich because it helps the 
students to include in their 
diets many MILK SOLIDS— 
some of the finest nutrients 
found in any food. These 
milk solids are a most im- 
portant source of available 
calcium—nature’s chief build- 
ing material for strong bones 
and sound teeth. In addition 
to a rich mineral content, 
Dari-Rich is a source of im- 
portant Vitamins — contains a 
substantial amount of Bi, and 
is a principal source of Vita- 
min G—or riboflavin as it is 
called. This Vitamin may be 
most important to children as 
science now believes it to 
have a strong influence on 
normal growth. 





Children Loue 
the delicious Dari-Rich choc- 
olate flavor—in the school 
iunchrooms where Dari-Rich 
is served from coast to coast 
it is the prime favorite over 
other beverages offered. The 
Dari-Rich chocolate flavoring 
was specially developed to 
blend with a dairy drink— it 
never separates—never set- 
tles. Invert sugar is used in 
the flavoring—a type of sugar 
quite similar to that found in 
honey. Readily digestible, 
Dari-Rich chocolate flavored 
drink is of real food benefit to 
your students—and they Jove 
it—so much so that Dari-Rich 
is the fastest selling chocolate 
flavored drink in the dairy 
industry. 


is a dairy drink—bottled by thousands of 
principal dairies everywhere. 
It comes ready to serve—your school lunchroom han- 
dles it just as they do any other dairy drink. If your 
dairy cannot supply your school lunchroom with 
Dari-Rich chocolate flavored drink please write to us 
and we will advise you as to where it may be obtained. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 401 Ww. SUPERIOR ST. 


VERNON, CALIF., 4368 District Blvd. 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St. 
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and coloring. 








period, Enclosed in 





blue, 








Kach bears a caption to use as title of a 


ICZ 


New — timely — constructive — emphasizing 
Patriotism through pictorial visualization 
of events and personalities which typify 
the spirit of America— 


a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for copying 


story to be 


written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of drawing. 
coloring, composition and historical event study for a sixteen weeks 
“Spirit of “767 
Size of plates Bl, v EL inehes. 


portfolio, printed red and 


40c, postpaid. 
























GEORGE WASHINGTON 


His Mt. Vernon Home 


Right sheets of outline design. with full 
# 


directions for coloring. constructing aod 


mounting. printed on heavy board 
surfaces which take crayon or water 
perfectly. “The When 


constructed. is rugged and -turdy 


ote N Other subjects: George and Mar- 


© tha Washington. their servants. at- 
tendant=. horses. hunting dogs. Co- 
lonial bedies. children 
trees. flowers. and other detail. of 


60c, postpaid. 


env irouments. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 








This set of splendid 
cul-outs gives a true 
pieture of Abraham 





Lincoln and his boy- 
hood home. Unique. 
interesting and eduea- 
tionally correct for 
the study of the life 
of Lincoln. 
They lend 


selves to use in 




















table work and other 









activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs. of the people of hi- time. 


60c, postpaid. 











ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 





7 \ 











n % 
is 


AG ce a 

















dogs. igloos. 
picture of the 


Northlands. 





habits. dress. 









NIZA: ee 





vleds, polar bears. boats. weapons used. 


food. customs. 


This set of cut-outs i- 
ideal to be used in 
conjunction with 
your study of the 
Northland it. peo- 
ple. their habit. and 
mode of living. 


pee 


—" 


Fight sheet~ of cut- 
outs on heavy Bristol 
bourd showing E-<ki- 
moe omen. 
children. houses. 
a complete and vivid 
neighbor. of the far 


60c, postpaid. 





Cives 
ete. of our 





Women, 















MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 









For enclosed § send the 





Our America We 





George Washington 60¢ 





Abraham Lincoln 60¢ 
Eskimo \ illage Oe 









Name 


iddress 
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Springtield. 


items checked. 


Ma--. 








SPECIAL 
Combination of these tour numbers 


$2.00 


one address. 


postpaid to 























George Washington— 
The First American 


(Continued from page 72) 


Characters: 
WASHINGTON rUTOR 
NELO 
GEORGI 


CUSTIS SINGERS 
CUSTIS 
Pose and 


song: Washington has a 


child by each hand. The tutor stands 


at one side. They pause listen to 
the singing of a Negro spiritual. 


(Curtains close.) 


Hii—Pimsr iN time Hearts 


or His COUNTRYMEN 


Part 


(Page places sign—"Virst in’ th 
Hlearts of Hlis Countrymen”—on 
easel, where it until end of 
Pari IL.) 


CHIRONICLER 


remains 

(before curlains)— 

So passed his closing years in retro 
spect. 

Quietly he faced life's boundaries. 

But what he what he did 
will live 


i'ds and 


And be remembered by posterity! 
Voices through the ages will repeat 
The tributes of the to Wash 
ington, 
Scom [- 
Picture: “George 
by Stuart (No. 32, 
fnre Sindy Series). 
Music: “God of Our | 
G. W. Warren (Ue Neu 
Soug Book). 
Setting: 


world 
-voices— Tributes 

A\Y ihington, 
lastructor Pi 


thers, by 


lwretican 


\ portrait of Washington 
1s hung Against the backdrop or set 
on an casel in the middle of the stage. 

\ction: Cine 
viduals from the Speaking Choir re- 


after another, indi 
peat tributes to Washington made by 


prominent persons ot his own ind 


more recent times. 
SPEAKING (fogether, ret 
erently)—"Washington, — the 


the wise, 


CHOIR 

brave, 

the good; 

Supreme in war, in council, and in 
peace, 

Valiant 


without 


without ambition; discreet 


fear; confident without 
presumption; 
calm; in moder- 
himself; 


The hero, the patriot, the Christian; 


disaster, SUCCESS, 


ite; in all, 


The father of nations, the friend 
mankind, 
Who, when he had won all, re 


nounced all, and sought in the 


bosom of his family and of na 


ture, retirement, and in the hope 
of religion, immortality. 
(Curtains close. Page 


vgn for Part IL.) 


FOMIOUES 


Epmocut 


CHRONICIER 
Still the 

live, 
Phe spirit of the true America. 


(before 
name of 


curtains )— 


Washington will 


His courage and wisdom in time of 
war, 

His faith and high ideals in times of 
peace, 

Have made his name immortal 
through the years. 

\s patriot supreme, the world re 

Washington—The 


Amertean! 


veres ¢ worge 

First 
EMITORIAL Nore: The 
Song Book, by Marx 
Anne Oberndorfer, 


New American 
Oberndorfer and 
is published by Hall 
& MeCreary Company, Chicago, Hl. 
Many tributes to Washington may be 
found in biographies, textbooks, vol- 
umes of quotations, books of poetry, 
and in pamphlets issued during the 
Washington Bicentennial. 
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Pieces and Plays for Washington’ s Birthday 
By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers wil! 
find this book a splendid source of — 
tuaterial from which to choose for a 
Washington proyram Contents in 
claude: Kecitations for younver and 
older pupils, acrostic verses for fa 
miliar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
invton and about Washington, drill 
dances, dialogues, play Many of 
the plays and dialowues can use ar 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 
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By Grace B. Faxon. Aw invaly 
book for popular programs, | 
v tek t part for every child 

nid, the lively, the natural a 
r the ungifted. Most of the seh 
ions are intensely humorous: « 
ire serious, but with happily che 
themes that are sure to ple 
There are 27 selections in all, rar 
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Price, 
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is devoted to plece 
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Joeobicdaas play inspirational plays, © 
dramatization ete Price, 40 cents, postpaid 

Health Plays and Dialogues 
By Florence KR. Signor. He 
on presented in entlertainmedl 
form The 19) selections  inelud 
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characters, and eneral difficult 
Plenty of action and clever dialos 
Base of production is also a featur 
the seenery and costumes ben 
J ile. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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By Grace B. Faxon. The material —_—s 
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prepare a patriotic program lol | 2a 
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tion of “The Man Without a Cour (=== 
jtrs " Price, 10 cents, postpaid 
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MYSTERIOUS 
AMAZING 
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Princess (auises” 


2000 MILES OF HAPPY HOLIDAY ON THE 
SHELTERED, SMOOTH INSIDE PASSAGE 


@lt's so easy now to visit amazing Alash 

with all its mystery and spectacular beaury 
.+. giant flowers... ghost towns of gold 
tush days... weird totem pole villages 
Your 2000-mile cruise on the sheltered 
inside passage is packed with gaiety on 
boatd ship...or rest. ..as you desire. It 
takes you through magnificent tiords 
+. hear awe-inspiring glaciers. No one 


should miss it. e 


9-DAY CRUISES... Vo Skagway... 


from Vancouver each week . from $105 
§ 11-DAY CRUISES sco eo VR Sitka and 
Skagway... from Vancouver July 1, $12 


22and August 12... . fro 


Sarlings 


Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle incinde 
meals and berth, except at Skagway 


VISIT BANFF... LAKE LOUISE... COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 
HIGHWAY ENROUTE .. . Low rail fares to North 
Pacific Coast points and Calitornia via 
Canadian Rockies ... Fast Canadian Pacitic 
transcontinental train service...a/r-condttroned! 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS...No Passports 


{sk Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacifu 
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| A Unit on 
Washington and Lincoln 


} (Continued from page 70) 


child felt that he would be a better 
citizen if he lived up to the standards 
set by these two great men. 

VIII. Concluding activity. 

Of course we had a party. At it 
both men were honored. The date 
of the party was between the dates 
of the birthdays of the two men. We 
asked some friends to our party, 
and entertained them with the best 
story, poems, and play which our unit 


had produced, 








| Lessons in Tolerance 


| (Continued from page 70) 


CHAKI Fs—-l eus not argue. You 
| have your opinion, Bob, and Tom has 
| his. You both have a right to those 
Let's wait until the rest 
yet here and then we can vote on it. 

SHELDON—That’s fair. 
is an 


opinions. 


First base 
important position. We all 
should have our say. 
CHARLES—What 
Do you want Bert? 
DONALD—We're likely to run into 
trouble if we choose him. He al 
ways gets so angry if he thinks we re 
going to lose the game that /e loses 
his head. You can't depend on him. 
SHELDON—If we're going to be 
fair all around, we ought to help 
Bert overcome his bad temper. 
ROBERT—AIl right. If he really 
wants to play, he can control his 
temper no matter how he feels. 
rHoMAs—Here come the 
Are we going to have the same old 
argument with them again? What 
| if this és the best place to jump rope? 
| We like it here too. 
CHARLES—I thought we were go 


about catchers? 





girls. 


ing to teach Bert how to be a good 
sport. Well have to start teaching 
ourselves before we teach 
This 4 the best place to jump 


someone 
| else. 
rope, and we can talk somewhere else, 
just as well. 

(The boys leave the stage, talking. 
The girls enter from the opposite 
side carrying jumping ropes.) 

PHYLLIS—lI what those 
They'd never walk 
off and leave this choice spot without 
an argument, 


Ww onder 


boys are up to. 


MARY—Just for once let's imagine 
that they saw us coming and wanted 
to leave us this place because it’s the 
best place to jump rope. 

PHYLUIS—Here 
We can ask him. 


comes Sheldon. 
(Sheldon vnters.) 
Sheldon, why did you and the other 
boys leave here 
argument? 
SHELDON—We know that it is the 


without the usual 


best place to jump rope and we were 





only talking so we went down to the 


corner. 
GRACE——You left this spot for us? 
SHELDON—Indeed we did. Of 
course we all heard Charles's talk on 
tolerance in school the other day. 
That may have started us thinking. 
HFE1L®N—You certainly are practic 
ing tolerance. Just let us know 
when you want to play hockey here 
and we'll go somewhere else. 
MARY—Then we'll be practicing 
tolerance like all good Americans. 
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Here’s a Free Booklet that gives your girls 
the right answers . . . in their own language! 
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As Oue Girl wo Another” to distribute to my classes 


It's amazing how girls can pick up 
so much misinformation. 

And many of them never get the 
right answers to their intimate 
problems . . . like menstruation, for 
instance. 

Sometimes mothers won't talk.. 
and, unfortunately, those problems 
can't be solved in classrooms. 

Yet yirls need and deserve the 
answers—the right answers. Their 
health and peace of mind depend 
on them. 

And that’s why we have prepared 
a new booklet...“As One Girl To 
Another”... to offer you an easy 
way to provide your girls with 
the accurate, pertinent information 
they want. 

The 
Products Company, makers of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply 
you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” as you need 
to distribute to your classes. There 
is no cost or obligation on your 
part... just send in the attached 
coupon today. 


International Cellucotron 


\_—- MAIL COUPON TODAY! —— 


Mate 
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IT'S SO EASY TO TEACH NEATNESS 


LLL ee eo 


SHINOLA NEATNESS CHARTS! 






Send for your supply today — 
Here’s how they will help you 


ACH year more and more teachers all 

over the country are discovering what 
wonderful time-and-effort savers Shinola 
Neatness Charts can be. 

Forwith these charts there's no need for 
discipline in teaching cleanliness. Neat- 
ness among pupils is puton a competitive 
basisthat automatically maintains interest 
and co-operation, 

Shinola Neatness Charts are so simple 
to use, too. Each covers a i-week period 
for an individual pupil and contains com- 
plete instructions. 


FREE! AS MANY CHARTS AS YOU WANT! 


Just fill in the coupon below telling us the number 


months’ 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
supply of Shinola Neatness Charts you want. They 
will be sent to you by return mail—absolutely free! AND MAIL IT NOW! 


of pupils in your class and how many 


fete eee ew ef eS Se SS eB eB eB BO eB Oe eS Se SB ee eS ee eS See SSS ee 

§ Hecker Products Corp bea 1 
; Indianapolis, Ind PORN o 0.0 0% snveuénedecinecsceeesanssciocens eoee ; 
; Please send months’ PONE sc. cds Rheebenbdekedneehececneeeeesensonses . 
: supply of Neatness Charts for — ! 
: ____ pupils. OPP eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee : 
i Good only in U.S. A. GC ansessevsecavecevassaeesans PUR ca cwcicewesne i 
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. _ IGHLY educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes 
THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY I from the world-famous Luray Caverns— Shenandoah 
Aas, VERDERS Valley -Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park 
Request your copies now One for each student. Plan 
Now to Visit This Famous Attraction at first opportunity. 
Only 2 hours from Washington 20 minutes from Skyline 


Drive in Old Virginia 


16 mm Sound Motion Pictures and 35 mm Slides, 
Both in Color, Available on Free Loan Basis. 


For your free copies write Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 
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Land of 
the Shining Mountains 


(Continued from page 60) 


in the open, pitching my own tent in 
the evening by tumbling Avalanche 
Creek, along with others who follow 
the lure of the open road. Soothed 
to a refreshing sleep by the silvery 
sheen of moonlight, | want to awaken 
at dawn to climb up the Garden Wall 
and watch the sunrise from the top 
of the world, Logan Pass. 

The Continental Divide! Stand at 
its summit, summer flowers 
throw of 
where you hear the call 
of the mountain bird and the shrill of 
the whistling marmot, 


where 


blossom within a stone’s 


snowbanks, 


while through 
realization of 
our country’s magnificence, an appre 
that mighty 
waters are country 1s 
free, free 
as the mountain air you breathe. If 
you have 


you rushes a_ glorious 


though 


divided, 


clauon our 
our 


united and our people are 


you have not yet done this, 
not fully lived. 


Pacific Pageant 
from a Coast Highway 


(Continued from page 61) 


ancient Santa Barbara, standing as 
erect still as her cosmopolite younger 
sister, Montecito. 

Visualize, if you can, the discovery 
of lovely Santa Monica Bay and im 
agine how it might feel to touch 
Point Vicente on lonely Palos Verdes 
after a thirty-mile swim from Cata 
lina Island. Enjoy those arty twins 
Laguna and La Jolla, but do not end 
your trip until you have explored 
that half-foreign city, that curious 
blend of Spanish and American, 
which is San Diego. 

Can anyone who has seen this pan 
orama of land and sea unfold remem- 
ber that elsewhere chaos rules? Can 
anyone doubt that this heritage of 
beauty has been left us to to cherish 
especially? Can anyone: help believ 
ing that here is America’s new fron- 
tier—that here our destiny awaits? 


The Colossus of Canyons 


(Continued from page 58) 


as an echo, the stream thousands .of 
feet below. One knows that the 
river is really a savage torrent, roar- 
ing and rushing and bellowing its 
way through myriad canyons to the 
quict Gulf of Mexico. But from the 
high North Rim, its roar is but an 
echo and its tide only a thin thread 
of silver. At sunset the canyon is in 
another Here is _ wildness 
‘Godful, cosmic, primeval, bestow- 
new sense of carth’s beauty 
and size. And the colors, the 
living, rejoicing colors, chanting a 
chorus to heaven....In the supreme 
flaming glory of sunset the whole 
canyon is transfigured, as if the 
light and life of centuries of sunshine 
stored up in the rocks was now being 
poured forth as from one glorious 
fountain, flooding both earth and 
sky.” 


mood. 


ing a 


(Continued on page 77) 














sfacation — 
Cruises fron 


New Orleans 


and Yew “York 


New Orleans to four enticing trop. 
ical ports: Havana; Cristobal, 
Canal Zone; PuertoCabezas, Nica. 
ragua; La Ceiba, Republic of 
Honduras. These 12 day cruises 
sail every Wednesday. White liners 
Contessa and Cefalu. Economical 
fares start at $117.50. 
a 


New Orleans to Mexico City with 
its charm of old Spain. 12 day 
cruises every other Friday on §,5§, 
Morazan. Cruise fare of $145 pro. 
vides steamer to Vera Cruz, scenic 
rail trip to Mexico City, and a 
stay there of four days with 
hotel, meals and tours all included, 


New York to Santiago, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica; and La Ceiba, 
Republic of Honduras. Gay Car. 
ibbean Treasure Cruises of 13 
days with a sailing every Satur. 
day. White fruit liners Atlantida 

and Amapala. Cruise rates from 

$130 include tours at each port 
and novel jungle trip at La Ceiba 


Also 13% day Freighter Trips 
Baltimore to Haiti, including Cap 
Haitien $110 and up. 
is 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP C0. 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
11 Broadway, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


or Travel Agents 
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An important help toward earlier mastery © 
writing. Large 4 inch letters on heavy durable 
cards. High visibility across room, Complete 
alphabet of capitals and small letters, also fig- 
ures. Many teachers use 
for permanent blackboard 
border. 14 cards, each 
8'4x17in. Approved letter 
formations and alternate 48 interesting pase 
forms, 50¢ per set, post- with over 3,000 teed 
. ing aids, well cise 
paid, fied. Mailed FREE. 





Have You 
Our Catalog? 


1634 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 


— HOTEL EMPIRE 


maintained ina new condi- 
700 Rooms tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines. Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York, Rates from 
2.00 single; $3.00 double. 
BROADWAY at 63rd ST._-NEW YOR 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” E. B. Bell, Gen 


Sell STAMPED GOODS 


Get stamped goods from menafactaree” ; 
100 I ront, 100 new items — pillow cases woh 
table cloths, a i. Ly ot inens “ete 
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WILD FLOWERS Ssstine. protection i etn 
colored stic yam hy | 60 co 

( urds 2h ber doz. : 100 outlines to_color ¢u« 5 te 

ers’ aids Oc; list free Wild Flower Preservat” 

Society, 3740° Oliver St., Washington, D 


Invitations An nounceee 

AT SPECIAL PRICES 0.00 

100 hand-engraved $i as 

@ ing: Including two sets of ao 
‘ 


- cout 100 Seript Lettering 
rite for 100 Visiting Cards 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia h 
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FREE 


| NEW WALL MAP 
‘OF CALIFORNIA 


FOR VARIOUS STUDIES IN 


5™ TO 10™ GRADE 





Also Teacher’s Citrus Text 
and Student Leaflets 


hy WALL MAP of California, size 22% 
by 35 inches, is printed in beautiful 
colors. It fills many purposes in classroom 
work: locates points of historic and geo- 
graphic interest, as well as citrus-produc- 
ing areas. A panel of photographic illus- 
tations shows cultivation, picking and 
packing processes for Sunkist Oranges, as 
well as botanical characteristics of Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits. 


Supplementary material accompanies 
the map. For the teacher: the reference 
booklet, “The Story of California Oranges 
and Lemons”; and a page of suggestions 
lor conducting study with the map. For 
ty bom a set of leaflets describing 
the California citrus industry. 


Kindly order promptly, as we cannot 
sure that supplies will be equal to the 
demand for this new material. 


Copr. 1941, California Fruit Growers Fxchange 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES * LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 








GAUFORNIA Frurr Growers EXCHANGE ; 
WV. E-302, Sunkise Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send FRI E Wall Map of California 
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The Colossus of Canyons 


(Continued from page 76) | 
} 


At evening the flaunted red and 
yellow and orange disappear. Purple 
shadows, mauve veils, gray mists, fill 
the caverns of space, and black 
shadows line the tributary gorges. 
The tinted walls are opalescent, 
luminous, unreal as a dream. 

And in the early night, one thinks 
of all the upland springs, the moun- 
tain rivulets, that converge from 





glaciers and from snowbanks, to 
form the headwaters of the mighty 
river. How the skyward ranges of 
Wyoming and Colorado mother the 
torrents of the river. How two 
great tributaries meet in the desola- 
tion of the “Land of Standing 
Rocks,” and then plunge with fury 
into the depths of Cataract Canyon. 
One thinks of this—“The World's 
Worst River”—how, finally, far be 
yond Grand Canyon, the river grows 
old and flattens out, and with scarce 
ly a ripple, scarcely a sound, moves to 
the vast reaches of the sea. 

On the rim of the Grand Canyon 
one may spend hours—days—weeks 
—of healing contemplation. Follow 
the steep trails into the gorges, walk 
the forested aisles of the Kaibab, edge 
along the wild bridle paths—ever a 
new view, ever a new panorama. But 
return at dusk to some sentry point 
where the abyss unfolds in utmost 
magnitude. 

Birth and death and_ timelessness 
are here. How small are the paths of 
men, how futile their strife. The 
world has peace to give away. On the 
rim of the Grand Canyon we can 
gather this peace like a mantle about 
us and be companioned by it all the 
days of our life. 


Recapturing 


the Old Southwest 


(Continued from page 60) 


in their processionals, ceremonies, and 
dances—relics of a former civilization. 

New Mexico has a third interesting 
phase—American frontier life. In 
the southern part of the state there 
are yet traces of the old Butterfield 
Stage Route from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, a trail of 2,800 miles. 
There are the Goodnight and Chisum 
trails of the cattle barons. 

I am a Westerner, and to me there 
is nothing more dramatic than the 
old Santa Fe Trail over which long 
trains of covered wagons wended 
their way westward from Independ- 
ence, Missouri. Its glamorous history 
is filled with tales of Indians, cow- 
boys, gamblers, desperadoes, and 
soldiers of fortune, as well as of home 
lovers seeking new opportunities in 
the far West. 

At the end of the trail is Santa Fe, 
“the city of desire,’ with its easy 
Spanish life much in evidence, and 
steeped in the history of the days of 
Spanish occupation—a city I must 
surely visit. 

I shall revel in traditions. I want 
to feel what has been, but now has 
disappeared forever from our sight— 
to recapture something of that glow- 
ing, adventurous spirit which was 
characteristic of the Old Southwest. 
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—yet it costs less to ride, has the world’s safest driver 


@ Millions of Uncle Sam's nieces and 
nephews are making trips out of town 
this winter in their second cars—we 
mean Greyhound Super-Coaches, of 
course! Why not you? You'll save a lot 
of wear and tear on your automobile 


New, Faster Service to Winter Playgrounds 





on your pocketbook—and on your 
nerves, too! 


These big “out-of-town cars” are 
warmed and ventilated like a pleasant 
living room—they ride as smooth as 
silk—fellow passengers are congenial, 
friendly—and the men at the wheel are 
14 times safer than the average driver! 
It's the pleasant, carefree way to take 
a week-end trip—and it’s certainly eco- 
nomical. You'll have a lot of fun with 
the money you save—and more fun 
en route, too! Try Greyhound—next trip! 
Principal Greyhound information offices are located 
at: New York City © Cleveland, Ohio ® Philadelphia, Pa 
Boston, Mass, © Washington, D.C. * Detroit, Michigan 
St. Louis, Mo. © San Francisco, Cal. © Fort Worth, Tex 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Lexington, Ky. * Charleston, W. Va 
Cincinnati, Ohio © Richmond, Va.* Memphis, Tenn 


New Orleons,"La. * Windsor, Ontario, (44 Londen St., E.) 
Montreal, Quebec, (1188 Dorchester Street, W.) 


a 


en - an 





FREE! BRAND NEW “AMAZING AMERICA” CARTOON MAP! 


Get your free copy of the new “Amazing America” Cartoon Map, with more than 100 entertoining 
pictures and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Office at 
nearest city listed above (no local address necessary). 
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ote I. and Puuevts 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 


rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Sink £3.00 
Double. Large rooma and suites for yvroupe of 
{ or more at $1 daily per perse Write for 
folder and wuicdk Free Parking 


New York City 


Belvedere Hotel, Oppemit Madivon Square 
Garden, 319 West 44th St. One block to Broad- 
way, 2 blocks to Radio City. 150 bin, outside 
rvoms with hath, shower, serving pantr Rew- 
taurant. Ker. $2.50 Sinwk E450 Denable 
Special Weekly Rate 





George Washington, 24rd Si. at Lexington 
Modern 500-room hotel All rooms with privat 
bath, from $2.60 single, $4.50 doubk Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, £16 doublk 
Write for Booklet IM" and Stupervie map al 
New York City 


Vew York City 





Hotel Great Northern 

Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


Vew York City 
Hotel Paramount 


16th St., west of 
B’way, Times Sq. In 
theatre and shop- 
ping district. 21 
stories of delight 
ful rooms-—privat 
bath, circulating: ice 


water, and radio 
Dining rooms ai 
conditioned. Home 


of “Billy Rose’s” 
Diamond Horse 
shoe. Special rates 
to teachers, groups. 
Single $2.50; dou 
ble $4.00. Booklet 





Vew York City 
Park Central Hotel, th Av oth to 56th 


Sts. Large single rooms from $83.50; double 


from $5. 2-room suites from #6 for | or 2 per- 


sone. All rooms with bath, ies water, radio 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium free Nenr 
shape 


Times Square, Central Park 
Vew York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 


45th St., west of 
Bway. 700 large, 
delightful rooms all 
with bath, radio, 
circulating ice wa 
ter. Near theatres, 
Radio City. Conven 
ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 
ete. Meals, moder- 
ately priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 
$2.50—-Double from 
$3.50. Booklet. Roy 
Moulton, Manager. 








New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New Yor} 
hotel of educators. 
1 restaurants, cof 
fee shop. 4 minute 
from famous stores 
1000 large 
with bath. 
$2.50 up. 
$3.50 up. 
rate for 
14 East 
Send for 


roomns, 
Single, 
Double, 
Special 
educators 
28th St 
Booklet 


New York City 


Hotel Times Square, iirc St., west of Brond 


uy Mavered by teachers A step to thentre 
shopping centers, interest points Deop lum 
ber beds: radio in every room: personalized 

rviet Budget ret s2 Sinyk £4 Detible 
Write for special al jrefemer Tevar 

Hotel Victoria, i!) \» ind Sist St A 


Radio City, conveniont to achools, muscuma, art 


rallerios, charehe An Usements Comfortable 
sunny, Spacious rooms, each with radio, privat« 
bath (tub and shower) ireulating ice water 
Servidor. Single from $25 double from 24.0 


New York City 


Hotel Woodstock 


127 West 4rd St 
One of the New 
York hotels most 


popular 
teachers. Fine ac 
commodations, ex 
cellent clientele, 
Ideal location at 
Times Sq., conven 
ient to all shop 
and theatres. Two 
Restaurants, 
erate in price. 
Rooms with bath 
from $2 single; $3 


atone 


mod 





double. Booklet 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Bellevue Strattord. “On of the tow farmou 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtowr 
hiladelphia, near historical landmark Three 
restaurant and cocktail lounye Duncins 

inthtly Claude H. Bennett, General Manaver 
Hate hewvin at $4.55 
Pittsburgh 


Fort Pitt Hotel, ivih St. and Penn Ave. Onc 
block from Pennsaylvank 
erminal 700 rooms from $1.50 sinule a 

£4.00 double: with bath from $2.50 sinwle and 
bb chovabele Special rates monthly or perma 
nent Write for booklet Phone Atlantic 000 


Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. hours frem New York an 
Philadelphia. Skiing . skation . tobor van 
ing... dow sledding with real Aleskan Huskie 

. hiking horseback ridinw. Highways kep 
‘har all winter, New York Office, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Clrele 5-560 


VIRGINIA 
} irginia Beach 


The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club.  Ojn 
dl year, Two ypolf courses Tenni ridiny 
ishiny. Heated indoor awimming pool. Select 
d clientele New York City Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., Roland Baton, Manaying Director Ast 
or Booklet 18 


Station and all Ku 





Por one Wis. 


Williamsburg 
Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. = Vivit Colonm 


Williamsburg—a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of Ametica’s great 18th centur 
‘ities. Delightful aceommodationa at the Lordy 
from $2, at the Inn from &% Fine food 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave Clrele 65% 





Are You Getting the Full Benefit? 


BM YOU would like to take a trip during your vacation, and you ask 
yourself: Where shall | go? What transportation lines shall | use? 
At what hotels shall [| stay?) THE INSTRUCTOR can and will help you 


to answer all these questions. 


Each month the Travel Section refers to 


many places that have appealed to teachers as objectives for con- 


templated trips. 


Each month the Travel 


Advertisements of regions. 


transportation lines, and hotels offer suggestions of a very definite and 


practical kind. 


the amount and quality of Travel material furnished. 
getting the full benefit of this service. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is a leader among magazines in 


You should be 


Are you doing so? 
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Qur Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 17) 


group wished to preserve them. We 
decided to keep a day-by-day record 
of our activities. This led to the 
formation of a current-events club 
which kept articles posted about the 
progress of our work, 

Plans grew for an excursion to 
Civil War battlefields. As many 
pupils did not understand a city map, 
it was proposed that we build a floor 
map showing the section of the city 
in which the battlefields were located. 

A 4 x 6’ rectangle was measured 
in a corner of the classroom. Saw- 
dust and mill strips were secured 
a lumberyard, and the boys 
measured and cut these strips to 
border around the edges 
of this space. A group dyed sawdust 
with green cold-water paint to rep 
Strips of old linoleum 
thumbtacked to the 
cover the 


trom 


form a 2” 


resent grass. 
were floor to 
this rectangle. 
thick, 12” 


ind 12” long were prepared. 


inside of 
Strips of clay 1” wide, 
Paper 
houses were cut and folded from 6” 
. 9” rectangles of colored construc 
tion paper. 

After all materials were assembled, 
the class gathered around the rec 
With the school 
ws a focal point, strips of clay were 


tangle on the floor. 
ru 


laid to form the streets, and sawdust 
was filled in to the level of the clay. 
Houses of all the pupils who lived in 
numbered and 
proper blocks, and 
other houses were put in to represent 
neighbors homes. Two boys folded 
paper to represent the 
hlling station and pumps. 

Since the model still looked bare, 
the pupils proposed that we put in 
Twigs of cedar were stuck in- 
co small blocks of clay and placed in 
the sawdust with their bases covered. 


the vicinity 
placed in the 


were 


community 


trees. 


On one of our excursions some 
pupils observed minnows tlashing in 
1 stream near the bridge, and asked 
to be allowed to carry some back to 
school and keep them. Permission was 
given, and six frogs and numerous 
With 
jubilation, the children bor- 


waterbugs were also captured. 
much 
rowed an aquarium on their return to 
school, and placed the animals in it. 
Science booklets told how frogs and 
fish needed water plants, rocks, and 
their The 
pupils decided to build a vivarium to 


wil to balance homes. 
house their pets. 

Pennies were collected to buy wire 
5s 2 
1’ wooden frame, made of mill strips, 
with plank flooring. A shallow rec- 
tangular pan was filled with brook 
water and placed in the center of this. 
Soil was spread to the depth of the 
pan, and rocks and water plants were 
Frogs, fish, and water- 

into the 


2 
screen to stretch around a 2 


set in the soil. 
bugs were put vivarium. 
Three panes of glass across the top 
kept them from escaping. Next day, 
1 pupil brought a turtle which had 
been given to him, and he placed it 
with the other animals. Efforts of 
the frogs and turtles to bury them- 
selves were noticed, so hectographed 
stories of these animals’ winter habits 
were read and discussed. 

In a conference period, some pupils 
iwsked whether the class could write 
1 play about Indians to present in 
assembly. An outline of a scenario 


was made. This necessitated mor 
detailed reports about hunting, cook. 
ing, and tribal customs, so the groy, 
read avidly for a few days. Repor, 
were read to the entire class, and 
evaluated by them. The  scenariy 
outline was again produced, chara 
ters named, and the plot elaborated 
Speeches for the various characte 
were phrased by one pupil, and ¢ 


| 
en 
another, and the best 


SU ZEStion: 
were selected by the group and writ. 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher 
The class secretary copied the play, 
Costumes and practices were be 
gun as soon as the play was com 
pleted. Burlap sacks were slit at th 
top, cut out slightly at the sides, ang 
fringed at the bottom to form [p 
dian shirts. Moccasins and legging 
were also made of burlap and painted 
with tempera Boys mac 
bows, arrows, and quivers at home 
Initial practices of the play were held 
in the classroom, and there was con 
stant evaluation by the pupil audi 
ence. One or two substitutions fo 
ictors were made as 


colors. 


a result of th 
children’s desire to give a creditabk 
performance. 

A discussion of the motives be 
hind the first Thanksgiving gave th 
teacher an idea for capitalizing o 
the growing  co-operativeness dis 
played by the class, and for arousing 
generosity toward less fortunate per 
She proposed that a Thanks 
giving basket be given to some poo 
person in the neighborhood, and the 
group readily agreed. They su; 
gested that we all bring vegetabk 
fruits, 


SOTTS, 


grocery staples, and pennk 


Thus a feeling 


of neighborliness developed. 


that could be spared, 


This last aspect is indicative ot th 
type of progress which was made | 
an important area by the pupils. T! 
icuivities Were invaluable for develop 
ing an understanding of pioneer | 
in America, a knowledge of our city 
growth, and an appreciation of mod 
ern times in contrast with colonial 
days, but an 


amount of 


equally — important 


progress was made 
changing the attitudes of the class. 
At the beginning of the term, thi 
fourth grade was a loosely knit grou 
of children with individualistic te 
dencies. As time went on, they foune 
that group work was often necessir 
for exchange of information, and 
ictivities. They u 
derstood the necessity and the value ot 
interdependence and mutual helptu! 
ness, and developed an esprit de cor 
and standards for group behave 
which were very commendable. In 
dividualistic tendencies almost disap 
peared. Some problems became be 
fascinating that pupils came to scho 
before the opening hour, and other 


ictual manual 


were always glad to remain al 
school hours to finish activities. Re 
spect for the teacher increased as ™ 
children discovered that she was 6 
siderate, could guide them in 1 
nating projects, and was genuine 
interested in helping them. 

In this manner, our use of enviros 
mental materials was of benefit ™ 
only in discovering and utilizin: 
the community materials but also 
developing worth-while aspects ° 
character in future citizens. 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 





——— 


Annotated 


English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


This series is made 


- -~ 
ee of standard classics 


up 
In 


|| sscusoe urmaross woes | roneral use in the schools, 


carefully edited by 
perienced teachers 





paper and are bound 





room; low in cost. 


ex- 


of 


English and _ helpfully 
annotated. Biographical 
sketches, questions, out- 
lines for study, etc., are 
provided. All the books 
are well printed on good 


in 


heavy paper covers. High 
in value for the school- 


POSTPAID PRICES are given below. 
20% discount on 10 or more copies. When 
ordering, mention the Excelsior Literature 
Series and give name, number, and quan- 


tity desired of each book. 


LIST OF TITLES 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 
troduction and notes. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dicke: 
Notes and biographical sketch. 


z 


Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises, 
notes, etc. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
story analysis, questions. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary. 


ldylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 

lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. 

Poe's Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biowraphical 
sketch, notes, comments on the author 
and her work (especially “Silas Mar- 
ner”), reference reading, questions to 
stimulate thought and discussion. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduc- 
tion and notes. Contains essays used in 
school, including Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Spectre 
Bridegroom, The Stage-Coach, Christmas 
Day, and others. 

Schrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 
other Poems 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Bio- 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- 

oKraphical sketch and notes 


Shakespeare 


As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 


Hamlet. No. 49, Introduction, notes and 
questions, 


Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions, 

Macbeth. No. 43, 
Questions, 


Me ie . Z 
Tehant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introduc- 
“on, notes and questions. 


Introduction, notes and 


30 


30 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Portrait of Lincoln” 


—Douglas Volk 


(Continued from page 20) 


figure. An example of this style is 
his “Portrait of Lincoln.” 

As he exhibited his work abroad 
and at home he soon began to win 
honors and rewards for the quality of 
his painting. From 1879 to 1884, he 
was an instructor at Cooper Institute, 
New York. In 1898 he was made an 
associate member of the National 
Academy of Design, and in 1899 be- 
came a full member. 

In his writings on art and in his 
teaching, Douglas Volk stressed the 
importance of more artistic methods 
and a higher standard of teaching in 
art institutions. He believed in the 
hard, slow, sure way instead of in the 
quick methods in which so many 
artists were indulging. He was a 
firm believer in sound drawing and 
perfect form. 

A testimony to his ability as a 
portrait painter is the fact that he was 
one of the eight American painters 
who were selected to paint portraits 
of the great leaders of the allied na- 
tions of the World War. He painted 
King Albert, Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, and General Pershing. Later 
he painted a very fine portrait of Dr. 
Felix Adler. 

The following well-known paint- 
ings by Douglas Volk present “the 
spirit of the nation’s past and of its 
best hopes for the future”: “Song of 
the Pines,” “The Colonial Youth,” 
“The Woodland Maid,” “A Belle of 
the Colonies,” “Young Pioneer,” and 
“Accused of Witchcraft.” 


February Stories 
to Remember 


(Continued from page 15) 


I. Answer the following questions. 

1. What are the date and place of 
the birth of Thomas Edison? 

2. Whose life did Edison save when 
he was a boy? 

3. What was one of his important 
inventions? 


II. Choose the correct word or words 
to complete each statement, 

1. (Seven, Four) Christian martyrs 
were named Valentine. 

2. One St. Valentine gave (food, 
valentines) to the poor. 

3. Some people collect valentines 
for (art's sake, a hobby). 


Ill. Write T after the statement if it 
is true; write F if it is false. 

1. The Washington Monument is 
at Mount Vernon. 

2. It was dedicated in 1885. 

3. The marble came from Europe. 


The “Gettysburg Address” 


(Continued from page 25) 


Key 


1. Yes 5. Yes 9. No 13. No 
2. Yes 6. No 10. No 14. Yes 
3. Yes 7. No 11. Yes’ 15. Yes 
4. No 8. Yes 12. Yes 
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“THE PERIODIC CYCLE”’—NEW REVISED EDI- =A BOOKLET FOR YOUNGER GIRLS. “What a 


TION! ‘This completely revised edition of 
“The Periodic Cycle” was prepared for 
girls of high school age. A “grown-up,” 
scientific explanation of the menstrual 
cycle is presented in clear, simple lan- 
guage. Girls can follow it easily, and readily 
find the answers to their questions, 


SET OF 6 MENSTRUAL ANATOMY 
cHARTS.—If you use “The 
Periodic Cycle” in your classes, 
you will find these 6charts help- 
ful. The charts, in color, are 
scientifically accurate, yet 


readily understood, 


FREE! 
Send Trdley! 


Modess offers this Pro- 
gram of Menstrual Edu- 
cation FREE to teachers. 
Be sure to ask for enough 
booklets so that every girl 
in your group may have 
her own copy to keep. 


Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sis- 
ter” is a clear, accurate booklet for younger 
girls. It tells an easy-to-understand story 
of “growing up” in a simple style and helps 
to prepare girls for the first menstrual 
period, 


A TEACHING OUTLINE. An ex- 
perienced teacher has prepared 
an outline explaining how she 
has used these teaching aids 
effectively. ‘This outline will 
be sent to you along with the 
booklets. 


ee a ee ee en ee 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. A-11,Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me .... copies of the new edition of “The Periodic 
. sss) one set of 6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Charts 
are limited to teachers who use “The Periodic Cycle.” Please do 
not ask for them if you already have a set.) 






Please send me ...... copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote 


to Her Young Sister.” 


NWeemee ccccccccccccccccccccccsecccecesceecesesceesceceeees eee 
i (, )) eer rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr errr ere rere rere rere rere Te 
City . coccccccccccccsccesccscccece 00 OGIO: co cccccccceccescece 
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How to Do 
Potato Printing 


(Continued from page 35) 


remove the potato around your trans- 
fer, and the design should stand up 
something like a rubber stamp. If 
your design is not a solid one, cut the 
openings in a similar manner, by 
making V-shaped cuts, or by goug- 
ing them out as one would remove an 
eye from a peeled potato. An im- 
provised tool which works well for 
round holes is a pen point with the 
point end inserted into the penholder. 
Before laying aside the knife, check 
the edges of your design, because you 
need a sharp, clean cut to make a 
clear print. 

In preparation for the printing, 
block off squares or rectangles on 
manila paper. By making the pencil- 
ings light, they can be erased after 
the print is finished, and you have a 
neat product. If you are printing on 
natural silk pongee, you can block 
the guide paper with heavy lines and 
fasten the cloth over the paper with 
paper clips. 

The last process is the printing. 
With tempera ink diluted with water, 
paint the surface of your design, 
using as many colors as you wish. 
Stamp the design on the paper care- 
fully, press firmly to allow paint 
absorption, and remove in a vertical 
fashion to prevent smears. Apply 
paint before each print unless you 
find that your paper or cloth does 
not absorb all the paint, and the 
second print will be sufficiently clear. 

Should the art period end before 
you have finished printing, you may 
save the cut potatoes for a few days 
by putting them into a covered jar 
and keeping it in a cool place. Po- 
tatoes are good for some length of 
time, if they are not allowed to shriv- 
el or become warm enough to fer- 
ment, 

At the beginning of the work the 
children will probably cut designs 
that are net good. However, by en- 
couraging the child to experiment 
with designs and color, he increases 
his powers of evaluation and judg- 
ment. As he views his print from a 
distance, ask helpful questions such 
as, “Is your design clear?” “Is it 
easy on the eyes?” and “Do you feel 
a rhythm in your print?” After a 
few practice periods the designs be- 
come more effective, and as the work 
progresses, the prints assume that 
charm and character so expressive of 
the individual. 

In the process of growth the group 
becomes interested in larger designs 
and executes them in sections. A 
flower may require a large picce of 
potato, the leaf another piece, and 
the stem still another. Children dis 
cover that a curved stem is difficult 
to cut, so they make a straight one 
and hold it in a bent position in the 
printing process. As a permanent 
record of potato printing, several of 
the group's best designs may be print- 
ed as a wall hanging. 

Anyone who has experienced a 
group's reactions to potato printing 
can see that the activity is of un 
questionable value. It is a craft that 
embraces all the elements of design, 
composition, and color. It is worth 
much to have the child experience 
the thrill of creative effort. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the apecified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 2% by 5% 
inches, jor each item, On the alip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position, Send the request slips 
to Treasure-Trove, THe INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. Jn the envelope with 
the alips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for in @ par 
ticular case. When a aupply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated, Pleaxe 
do not aak for itema that were mentioned 
more than five montha ago. 


. 





285. A Helpful Booklet 

In this column, in September, 1939, 
we referred to a booklet which teachers 
like to have at hand when girls come to 
them for advice of a very personal sort. 
This little publication, The Periodic 
Cycle, has now been completely revised 
and is available in a new edition, issued 
by The Personal Products Corporation. 
State how many copies you wish. 


286. Handwriting Needs 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the 
School of Education of the University 
of California, an authority in the field 
of handwriting instruction, has prepared 
a brochure entitled Solving Handwrit- 
ing Needs As We See Them Today. \t 
deals in a thoughtful and scientific way 
with such controversial matters as Left- 
handed Writers, Manuscript Writing, 
and Skill Periods. The Zaner-Bloser 
Company will send a copy for 10 cents. 


287. Alpine Scenery in U.S.A. 

The alpine type of scenery—a com- 
bination of rugged grandeur with ex- 
quisite floral beauty—is nowhere seen 
to better advantage than in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Montana. A_ brochure 
containing many illustrations (some in 
color), a folding map, and text that is 
descriptive and informative has been 
published by the Great Northern Rail- 
way under the title Glorious Glacier 
Park—Where the American and Cana- 
dian Rockies Meet. It will be sent to 
teachers on request. 


288. What One Sees in Mexico 

A remarkably comprehensive idea of 
Mexican architecture, scenery, antiq- 
uitics, and customs can be obtained 
from a spiral-bound book of 92 pictures 
(one picture to a page), which the 
Mexican Tourist Bureau in New York 
is making available to teachers. The 
titles are not in English, but a little 
guesswork will identify most of the 
subjects, since the Spanish words are 
often similar to corresponding English 
words. Skillful and artistic photography 
is exemplified, some of the light-and- 
shade effects being very striking. 


289. Reading Guides for Teachers 
Books in which children will first of 
all find pleasure—this is the basis of 
selection for a new series known as 
Cadmus Books, drawn from the best 
offerings of many publishers. Three 
Reading Guides for the aid of teachers 
are available, under the general title 
“Growing with Books.” Each consists 
of 182 pages. Some of the text matter 
in the three Guides is identical—chap 
ters on such subjects as “Exploring the 
World of People,” “Broadening Interests 
through Reading,” and “Stimulating 
Creative Expression.” Helpful teaching 
suggestions are included. A special offer 
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is made of a copy of any one of the 291. “Fifth Columnist” Warning 
three Guides for 10 cents. “A” applies Fifth Columnist in the Classroom: WOOF 
to Grades 2, 3, 4; “B™ to Grades 3, 4,5; . . . . No, we're not political alarmuists DE 
“C to Grades 4, 5, 6. Please ask for We're merely quoting the title of # 
the one that meets your need article by Dr. John Neilson, Jr., of Ne* 
York, who thus designates the Com 
290. Guide to a Popular Film mon Cold. He tells in plain languagé 


Wise teachers will turn to account why this malady (which is made light 
the current interest in the technicolor of by many persons) ought to be pt 
production of “The Thief of Bagdad” to vented if possible, checked if it gets * 
introduce to their pupils The Arabian start, and always kept from spreading. $2.50 , 
Nights, from which the film story has Co-operation between school and home 
been adapted. In this connection an can do much to reduce absences caused CENTS 
illustrated Teachers’ Guide for a study by colds among pupils. A_ mime 
of the photoplay may well be used. It graphed copy of the article will be sem 
is offered free by Pictorial Events. by the Vick Chemical Company. 
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